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THE WHITE FLAG. 


The white flag shown in our illustration supplement to- 
day is one dear to the heart of many a sportsman, and the 
picture, as it travels here, there and everywhere over this 
land, will call up ten thousand memories of days afield. 
Some of these were successful and some unlucky; sonte 
were dreams of delight unmarred by any mishap, others 
were days of discomfort and misery. All of them, how- 
ever, as seen through the rosy mists of the years arc 
cheery and delightful in contemplation. 

How many men, while working their slow way through 
the forest or the undergrowth have been startled by the 
defiant waving of this white flag, have seen the beare- 
bound high in air and come down with a force that 
it seemed would break his slender legs, have heard the 
soul stirring thump, thump of his swift feet; and then 
after a fruitless shot have carefully followed along the 
track in search of evidence that the shot had told. 

We all know it well—the pursuit of the deer; whether 
moccasin shod we follow him over the soft newly fallen 
snow through the silent forest, or stand on a runway 
near the edge of some southern swamp, listening for the 
faint distant trumpeting of the deep voiced hounds, or on 
thoroughbred Kentucky or Virginia hunter follow those 
hounds over hill and dale and through forest ani 
meadow. 

There are probably only one or two States in the 
Union, where deer belonging to the Virginia, or white 
tail, form are not found; and its wide range and great 
abundance have made this species regarded as the deer 
to the exclusion of all others. Wherever we find it east 
of the Mississippi, it is the deer—the only one—even 
though moose and caribou roam the same forests that it 
inhabits. It seems almost impossible to exterminate it 


and if given a chance, the stock will always 
tend to re-establish itself even in districts where 
its numbers have grown very small. The con- 


stant pursuit to which the deer has been _ sub 
jected has taught it many things, and to-day it is the 
_most cunning abundant game animal of this Continent, 
and the most difficult to circumvent by legitimate means. 
Many a still-hunter, we imagine, has followed the track 
of a deer for hour after hour, often crossing his own 
trail and feeling sure that frequently the deer had hira 
under its eye and was protecting itself by leisurely fol- 
lowing the hunter about. This wisdom of the game, of 
which examples are so often seen and the strong attach- 
ment it feels for localities, make it a difficult matter tv 
drive the deer from a home which it has chosen. Men 
may hunt it and dogs may chase it, and it will make a 
long round, but, after the pursuit is over, it comes stroll- 
ing back in a leisurely way to its chosen home. 
Naturalists have named several subspecies or geo- 
graphical races which belong to the Virginia deer group. 
As a rule, the deer of the North differ markedly in size, 
and to some extent in coloring, from those in the South. 
The deer of Canada and Maine are much larger than 
those of North Carolina and Florida. The big deer of 
the upper Missouri are giants when compared with the Hit 
tle icllows of Arizona and Mexico, and the non-scientific 
person who should compare specimens from the North 
with those from the South might easily enough imagine 
that these differences were greater than they really are. 
The habits of the deer have been more fully written of 
than those of any North American wild animal except 
perhaps the bear. Yet of all that has been written, there 
is little that is of any practical value to the young hunter 
who is starting out on his first deer hunt. For in deer 
hunting, more than in almost any pursuit, experience is 
the only teacher whose instructions are actually usefui, 
and unless a practiced companion or a special providence 
takes the novice under protection he is not likely to kill 


his hunting. And yet—as the exception to prove the, 
rule—the hunter on his first hunt sometimes brings veni- 


son into camp when the veterans are baffled and uu- 
successful. There is adorning a home in this city a hand- 
some deer head from Maine, concerning which, should 
you ask, your hostess would say, “Yes, we were out of 
meat in camp; and they told me I could take the gun to 
get some meat; they thought I could be trusted with 
it, and, of course, it was all a joke—as they saw it. I 
hadn’t ever had a gun in my hands before; but I took it 
and went into the woods. And the first thing I saw was 
a deer; and the first thing I did was to shoot at it; and 
that’s the head; don’t you think it’s a pretty one?” 


THE WYOMING GUIDE LICENSE SYSTEM. 


The State of Wyoming has taken a giant stride in the 
direction of efficient game protection by adopting legisla- 
tion which is based upon the Maine system of licensed 
guides. The scheme is one which goes to the foundation 
principle of the State’s ownership in its game as a val- 
able resource, the use of which must be controlled and 
restricted in such a way as to provide for preservation 
within reasonable limits. The new statute says in effect 
that the “elk and the deer and the mountain sheep of 
Wyoming belong to the State, and the State will permit 
them to taken by individual citizen or by visitor on cer- 
tain conditions carefully laid down in the law. 

The most interesting feature of the new law is the es- 
tablishment of the guide license system. No person may 
engage in the.business of guiding without first having pzo- 
cured from the justice of the peace a guide’s certificate, 
which certificate shall state the name, age and residence 
of the holder, and shall recite that he is a person of good 
moral character. Every licensed guide becomes by vir- 
tue of his occupation an assistant game warden, and 
must file his oath of office as such when he receives his 
certificate; he is held equally responsible with his party 
for any violation of the game law, and if he fails to report 
the offense himself, is liable to the penalty and to forieit- 
ure of his license for a period of five years. A guide is 
defined as any person who shall, for pay, aid or assist any 


person or party in locating, pursuing, hunting and 
killing any game. It is unlawful for a non-resi- 
dent to kill game unless accompanied by a li- 


censed guide; and at the end of every hunting 
trip the guide must report to the justice by 
whom his license was granted the number of days he has 
been employed, the numbers of persons guided and the 
game killed. The license fee is ten dollars per annum 
In keeping with the principle that in the end the con- 
sumer pays the tax, this money will come out of the 
pocket of the non-resident sportsman; for the guide wiil 
recoup himself out of his employer. 





If the manifest intention of the framers of the Wyoming 
law had been embodied in the text as enacted, the 
non-resident would have been obliged also to pay a hunt- 
ing license fee of forty dollars. The phraseology of the 
statute is such, however, that the provisions relative to a 
license are permissive in character, and not prohibitory 
nor obligatory. The clauses bearing on this point read: 
“Any person who is a bona-fide citizen of the State of 
Wyoming shall, upon payment of one dollar to any jus- 
tice of the peace of the county in which he resides, be en- 
titled to receive a gun license, which shall permit such 
person to pursue, hunt and kill any of the game animals 
mentioned in the section.” etc. But the statute does not 
say that a citizen must procure a license to kill game; 
nor that he may not kill game without a license. In like 
manner the provision as to non-residents reads : “Any 
person who is not a resident of the State of Wyomin; 
shall, upon the payment to any justice of the peace of th 
State, of the sum of forty dollars, be entitled to receive 
from such justice of the peace a license; which license 
shall permit such person to pursue, hunt and kill any of 
the animals mentioned in this section, during the time al- 
lowed therefor of the current year.” There is no specific 
obligation to buy a license, nor any prohibition of hunt- 
ing without one. Nowhere in the entire text of the 
statute, is the procurement of a hunting license made 
obligatory on resident or non-resident 








The water killing of deer is a method of hunting which 
certain interests in Ontario are striving to have legalized. 
It is a mode which is almost universally prohibited in 


this country, and law against it should be restored in the. 


Provimeen ns 


SNAP SHOTS. - 


A common method of fish stocking in the West con- 
sists in rescuing the fish from places in which the reced- 
ing of the water threatens their destruction, and trans- 
ferring them to other bodies of water which are of per- 
manent supply. In Utah the value of these enterprises is 
so well appreciated that it is made by law the duty of 
county fish wardens “to take or cause to be taken 
in the best practical manner any imported fish, 
mountain trout, bass or herring, found in pools 
or other. places in which receding waters of the 
rivers, streams, canals or other waterways have 
left them, and which are likely to become dry, 
and to carefully put the live fish thus taken into main 
bodies of water, and to make the best disposition of the 
dead fish in the interest of the county treasury.” 





One of the first American victims, if not the first, of the 
American-Spanish war, was a marine killed by the ac- 
cidental discharge of a revolver in the hands of a com- 
rade. In a New York street last Monday a returned 
volunteer was explaining to a policeman the manipula- 
tion of his Krag-Jorgensen rifle, when the weapon was 
accidentally fired, and the bullet wounded three men 
across the street. What can be expected of the green- 
horn sportsmen, when professionals drilled in the use of 
arms perpetrate such acts as these? 





Mr. Mariner A. Wilder of Warwick, New York, who 
died on March 9, at the age of eighty-five years, was 
a notable example of the substantial and successful men 
of affairs who find their best recreation in field sports. 
Mr, Wilder was for years known as the largest shipper 
of southern pine in the United States; his business cuon- 
nections extended to all parts of the globe; and yet for a 
haif-century, from young manhood to the age of seventy- 
four at least, as Mr. Charles Hallock tells us, he never 
missed his annual moose hunt in the Canadian wilds. 
The health and vigor he found in these wilderness out- 
ings are aptly demonstrated by an incident Mr. Hallock 
recalls when Mr. Wilder, at the age of sixty-four, packed 
his bark canoe over the portages in the Muskoka country. 
Mr. Wilder had been a reader of ForEst AND STREAM 
from the first number 





We present to-day Mr. Chittenden’s series of photo- 
graphs of a Maine moose which were awarded the first 
prize in the Forest AND StrEAmM’s Amateur photography 
competition. Mr. Chittenden has supplemented the pic- 
tures with an account of the circumstances under which 
they were secured. How suggestive of new days and new 
ways is.that point in the narrative where it is written, 
“We dropped our paddles and seized our cameras.” Not 
many years ago the story of a Maine moose hunt, even 
in summer, would probably have read, “We dropped our 
paddles and seized our guns.” 





The new Maine game law might be termed a measure 
for the relief of burdened consciences; for assuredly un- 
der its provisions the summer visitor who shall lawfully 
kill his game this year will eat the meat thereof withcut 
those qualms which have impaired his -appetite for the 
venison illicitly brought into camp under previous con- 
ditions. The new rule is that upon payment of six dol- 
lars if a non-resident, or four dollars if a citizen, an in- 
dividual may kill one deer for food purposes in Septem- 
ber. Just what the effect of the system will be as to the 
actual number of deer killed is, of course, a matter ot 
speculation, and cannot be otherwise, since while the 
deer which henceforth may be killed will be reported hy 
the guides and enumerated, no one can ever know how 
many have been killed unlawfully in past seasons. We 
may reasonably asStime, however, that the number wiil 
be largely increased. The Maine Commissioners have 
thoroughly considered the situation and hold the belief 
that the stock can stand the drain upon it, and that the 
interests of protection will be served by the plan. 





“Skipper, the master of a fishing or small trading vessel. 
hence, the master, or captain of any vessel.” “Skippes, 
one who, or that which, skips.” These definitions are 
from Webster. For an example in point, see the item of 
marine intelligence sent by our correspondent Special. 





We regret to record the death of Mr. J. George Stacey, 
of Geneva, N. Y., one of the older sportsmen of the 
State, well known to a large circle of friends and by them 
sincerely mourned. Mr. Stacey passed away on March 
19. aes si 
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he Sportsman Tourist. 


Highways and Byways.—V. 


Tue fishing season had long been past, chickens and 
grouse had left the open for denne thickets and upland 
pines. Even the October glamor of the duck season 
had worn away. Little by little the snows crept down 
the mountain sides until the mantle of white was within 
sooft. of the valley. Little by little the ice by the 
margin of the lake grew thicker, and the steam that 
arose from the warm springs and hung over streams fed 
by artesian wells assumed the cloudlike appearance in- 
dicative of early winter. A long, dry, dreary autumn for 
the farmland; only along the slopes of the Wasatch the 
clouds lowered, left their fleece-like burden and then 
melted away in the heavens where they were born! 

At length there came a change. The winds tossed 
the dried leaves hither and thither, moaned by day and 
shrieked by night, through naked branches and around 
fireless hearths. The sky was overcast, and the chore 
boy cut an extra supply of maple and aspen. Down 
from the far North on the wings of the storm came the 
ducks and the geese—the reserve corps of that mighty 
migratory host that had been hurrying in squads, in 
regiments, in brigades, for six weeks toward the flower- 
land of Mexico. Somehow the weather just suited 
my frame of mind, and when George H. dropped in 
to say: 

“See, here, old man, you’ve simply got to get away 
from yourself and your surroundings,” I knew that he 
wanted me to go after ducks. I looked at the gun that 
I had left uncleaned in its case for seven long weeks. I 
almost dreaded to take it in my hands, and yet—. So 
I simply asked him what was up, and found that he 
had made all arrangements for one of our oldtime 
outings. 

George and I, armed and equipped for anything 
that migiit come in our way left Provo on the 6:20 train 
that evening bound for the South. The feeding grounds 
of our erstwhile pleasure resort (Utah Lake) have been 
so destroyed by carp that there is not one duck now 
where there were 100 five years ago. Hence we were seek- 
ing pastures new. A ride of twenty-four miles brought 
us to the little village of Santaquin, where we were 
soon in converse with the local sports. There were 
tales galore of deer and chickens, but as for ducks, no 
one could speak authoritatively, although the:spot where 
we intended going was only eight miles away. How- 
ever, the two young men who had arranged for our 
team on the morrow and who were to accompany us, 
assured us that if we did not find ducks we could get 
plenty of jack rabbits. 

Off goes the alarm! It is 5 o'clock, but dark as mid- 
night; cloudy, cold and promising a good day for ducks. 
An hour later we have had breakfast and five of us— 
George H. and I, Goff and Reese, with Peter, the 
charioteer, climb into the farm wagon and drive off 
through the darkness. Long before we had reached the 
summit of the divide between Utah and Juab counties 
my partner and I decided that we had better give the 
slip to the rest of the party before commencing active 
operations for the day. Not but what they were good 
fellows and all that, but they would point their guns 
about in a most careless way, carry them loaded when 
it was dark as Erebus, and we were not accustomed 
to that kind of a crowd. 

Just as dawn flushed into daylight we rattled down 
the slope toward the south. Before us lay the reservoir 
of the Mt. Nebo Canal and Irrigation Co., looking 
like a natural lake. This body of water is four miles 
long by one-half mile wide, and as it is comparatively 
shallow and its inlet contains the best of feed it is just 
the place for ducks and geese. As we drew up and 
uncoupled the horses we arranged the details for the 
day’s sport. Geo. H. and I were to pre-empt the east 
side of the lake, while the others were to hunt the west 
side to their hearts’ content. My partner found a sand 
spit, where he could build a blind, and I went on to the 
summit of the next ridge, and suddenly stopped. Before 
me and less than one-fourth of a mile away was a tre- 
mendous flock of geese. The intervening stretch was 
flat and open, so I lay down and watched the sun 
break through the clouds over the summit of Nebo— 
only five. miles away and nearly 8,oooft. higher than 
the level of the reservoir. By and by the geese that 
had been standing like statues grew uneasy. They 
seemed to be holding a council. Then they arose simul- 
taneously. I expected to see them rise high in air and 
soar away in regulation phalanx. 

But no; they merely circled directly behind me and 
went down in the stubble, and at no greater distance than 
they had been before. Of course I tried the sneak act, 
with the usual result when one is after the wary goose. 
I tried to get them at a distance of 125 paces, the 
nearest that I could crawl under cover. If feathers fell 
I do not know it. George had also been crawling, and 
we arose together. 

Then we went back to the. reservoir, and coming to 
it at a little bluff, a flock of teal arose almost under 
our feet. We gave them both barrels. Three fell dead, 
and a couple of cripples escaped. George set these 
up for decoys, and lay flat on his back, covering his 
boots with moss. A few hours later he did some ex- 
cellent work in this position. I went to where the geese 
had first been, made a blind of sagebrush with a moss 
bed, and esconced myself to await developments. Alas! 
there was no breeze; the threatened storm had melted 
away, and the ducks were enjoying themselves in the 
middle of the pond. Eight o’clock came, 9 and 10 had 
past. I had not had a shot. Presently the wind began 
to rise; a fog-like mass crept up from the southwest. 
Then came a gale, and there were snowflakes in the 
air. How those ducks came in and circled. I had 
scarcely time to set up the decoys. George, too, was 
exceedingly busy. At 1 o'clock I had to go back to the 
wagon for more shelis. In passing my partner, I ob- 





served that he had a large pile of teal and one goose. 
My ducks were all grey ducks and redheads. 

At the wagon I found the three boys around a sage- 
brush fire, getting dinner. 


had secured two ducks 





to our thirty-seven. They were going to devote the 
afternoon to jack rabbits. It was needless to urge me 
to remain for lumch, I had more important business 
elsewhere. 
and I chose a new spot, where there was fine feed. After 
putting out seventeen decoys, I sat with my feet in a 
ditch, and a single scanty sagebrush for a blind. The 
sport here was just as good as at the other places, 
but unfortunately all the other gunners about the lake 
became envious of our luck, and soon we had more 
shooters about us than ducks. Twenty-two was our 
afternoon bag. We were satisfied. At 4 o’clock, we 
cried “enough,” and in the gloaming, just as the snow 
commenced to predicate the Fest sleighing of the season, 
we drove back to Santaquin. When we reached Provo 
at 9 o'clock the next morning and felt sufficiently elated 
to take a hack at the station and pile the ducks up around 
“cabby” we were the observed of all observers. 
. se eh NC CUCU Ue ee oe 

The new Utah game law makes one very important 
change. Heretofore the open season on ducks has ex- 
tended until Feb. 15, with no spring shooting. Now it 
closes Dec. 15, but the month of March is open. The 
reasons are obvious. Ducks that winter here breed 
here. Migrants do not breed here, and we have been 
preserving them solely for the sportsmen of Idaho and 
Montana. 

The law passed Feb. 28. At 5 o’clock P. M., March 
10, the Governor signed it. At 5 o’clock the next morn- 
ing my alarm went off. I did not want to exhibit un- 
professional zeal by starting out the evening before. 
In the chill of the dawn I was joined by Leo and 
Lester, and a five-mile walk brought us to Spring Creek, 
bordering on the preserve of the Salt Lake Sportsmen’s 
Club. Sprigtails and teal were very much in evidence. 
They frequented the large and more open pools, while 
the larger birds were found solitary or in pairs in the 
small sloughs and ditches. We had a royal day’s sport. 
The breath of spring was as exhilarating as the sport 
itself. From the rushes came the mingled croak of 
frogs, carol of blackbirds and querulous voice of the 
omnipresent muskrat, while from the distant meadows 
came the spring song of robin and lark. In the clear 
waters of the brooks we could see great trout working 
upward, and here and there the disturbed gravel showed 
that spawning had already commenced. Under the 
spring starlight we went home in Leo’s buggy, which 
had come to bring back the trophies, and now I think the 
gun can rest until next summer’s trip. 

SHOSHONE. 

Provo, Utah, March 16. 


Just About a Boy.—XIX. 


“Nothin’ can’t be much nicer ’n that, can it?” asked 
the boy as he stood looking up at the mist-hung peak 
of Inyan Kara Mountain. 

The first rays of the rising sun were penciling the fleecy 
clouds with gold and crimson, while the lower bulk of 
the great hill was still a mass of indigo blue and a blended 
pile of rocks and timber reaching up to the sharply de- 
lineated crest. 

“Say; I reckon ut a feller livin’ down ’n th’ flat coun- 
try ‘long th’ river doanno what he’s missin’ tull he sees 
this kind o’ sights, does he? Gee! don’t seem s’ough 
juss light ’n’ air’d do that, but I reckon that’s all they is 
to it—'ceptin’ th’ rocks ’n’ timber ’n’ things. 

“Looks purtier ’n any picture ’t ever I see—them kind 
ut fellers ’n’ girls paints to hang on th’ wall, yer know— 
on’y th’ girls mostly allus seems to paint flowers ’stid 
o’ mountains ’n’ things; ut is, things like that. Reckon 
that hain’t th’ girls’ fault, though, ‘cos they mostly stay 
where they’s people ’n’ don’t come galevantin’ round 
*mongst th’ mountains wher th’ snakes ’n’ bugs ’n’ crit- 
ters is; reckon they'd git th’ life "bout skeart out of ’em 
ahunerd times a day if they did; so they natchelly just 
have to paint flowers. 

“Course th’ flowers ut they paint don’t look much like 
reel flowers, but then th’ girls is satisfied, I guess, so 
what’s th’ odds?” 

“Well, young man, you'd better stop moralizing and 
get your pack sack on if we are to climb that hill and get 
back to camp to-day,” I said, as I threw my traveling 
pack over my shoulders. 

“Aw right, I’m with yeh,” he replied, slinging the 
straps up over his sturdy arms and giving the pack a 
shake to settle it into position. 

“Go ahead, ’n’ I'll keep yer moc’sins a-movin’.” 

Then we slowly conquered the pitching trail that led 
ever upward over steep slopes covered with smooth pine 
needles, where a misstep would have sent us crashing 
down into the gulch—on up over great masses of tumbled 
rocks that had ridden some snowslide half way down the 
mountain in former days and over all the little narrow 
ledges, where we must needs face the cliff and cling with 
our finger tips and moccasined toes and not look down 
into the dim gulch, with its mass of seemingly needle- 
pointed pines, pointing upward, so far below. 

Past the sunny, moss-covered rocks, where the yellow 
violets grew in the crevices and the quaint, waxy moun- 
tain flowers sidle up against the boulders for protection 
from the winds that forever moan across the high places 
of the earth. 

Then at last we came to the great cliff where the south 
side of the big mountain is broken sheer off and is only 
a smooth wall of rock 4,ooo0ft. high. 

Flat down on our stomachs, with the packs and guns 
left behind, we crept right to the edge and enjoyed the 
prospect that flattened away below like a play world in 
a sand heap. 

“Gee!” said the boy; “this makes a feller feel creepy ’n’ 
sort o’ funny all over, like he’s goin’ to juss tumble head- 
fo’most away down there ont’ them rocks ’n’ trees ’n’ 
things, don’t it? Looky there! There’s a big bird, a 
neagle, ain’t it, sailin’ "long, "way down there, "bout half 
way to th’ ground! Gee! don’t it look to see a bird 
a-flyin’ "long ’n’ us a lookin’ at, his back ’stid o’ his 
breas’? That's th’ first time I ever se anything like that.” 

“Lay ‘still,” I answered, “I’m going to roll a big rock 
or two over the cliff—you wateh them and see what hap- 
pens when they strike the d.” 

Then I scrambled back up and started a big boulder 
to rolling out and over the cliff edge—then emgthe. — 


. 


In the aftefnoon George took my station ~ 


Both slipped over the edge and no sound came back 
as they plunged Syuyprard into space. 

“Gee! they're a long time fallin’ ” said the you i 

“There’s th’ first one—‘n’ there’s th’ other! Gee! 
They’re knockin’ trées down like pipestems—juss j in’ 
’n’ rollin’ like er couple o’ cannon balls! Gee! but they’re 
smashin’—there! one of ’em’s busted all smash 
agin’ ’nother big rock ’n’ they’s a sort 0’ smoky lookin’ 
place, ’n th’ air like ye’d fired a gun.” : 

All this was a strange, new experience for the boy, and 
I smiled as I thought how I had long ago enjoyed the 
same “creepy” feeling that the boy described and watched 
big rocks crash down among the pines in the Uintah 
range, far beyond the Western horizon from our present 
perch on Kara’s side. 

“Come on, lad,” I said; “we can’t lose much time if 
we make the peak and back to camp before night. The 
trail from here on is smooth and easy, but it is long, so 
if you want to look at the rest of the world to-day we 
must be going.” 

Presently we were traveling the “hogback,” where the 
trail was all the flat ground there was, and on both sides 
the mountain fell, steep and tree-covered, away to the 
lower world. 

Above us were the junipers clinging downward from 
the great mass of creviced rocks that formed the peak. 

The boy had'a volume of comment and questions for 
me to listen to as we pulled ourselves up over these last 
obstructions and then stood on the top of the world, 
panting for breath but safe and glad that we were there. 

When our pulses were normal and we breathed natural- 
ly again, the boy began: 

“What’s that sort o’ a cloud ’way off over there?” 

“Mountains. Probably some of the main chain of the 
Rockies; perhaps one of the high peaks in northern 
Colorado. This range over here to the northwest is the 
Bighorn chain away west of Powder River, where Custer 
was killed. 

_ “That queer pile to the north there is Devil’s Tower, 
just a strange freak of nature that has forced that pile of 
basalt up into the air and left it. Inyan Kara is formed 
of the same kind of rock. This little mountain all alone 
here to the north is Sundance Mountain, where the Sioux 
Indians hold their sun dances. These to the east and 
northeast are the Black Hills, each little chain havin 
a name of its own. The nearest range is called Blac 
Buttes; that’s the Bearlodge Range just north of Sun- 
dance, and that one away off to the east, the one that only 
shows its top, is Custer’s Peak.” 

“Gee, but they’s lots of ’em ain’t they,” said the boy. 
“Say, I’m hungry, less eat.” 

His last remark brought a hearty laugh from me, and 
the old mountain top rung with more hilarity perhaps 
than had broken the silence of the upper regions of the 
world for many days. It struck me as a laughable thing 
when the boy abruptly mixed the grandeur of the view 
with the very material and commonplace idea of hunger. 
At any rate the lunch was produced; and the youngster 
did ample justice to the cold venison and hard biscuits 
that we had carried all the way up in our pack sacks. 

“Gee, I’m thirsty ’s a fish,” was his next remark. 
“Where’ll a feller git a drink?” 

“Well, I guess we are a good way above the nearest 
running water. You didn’t think that you’d go so high 
that there’d be no place for the water to run down from, 
did you, when you left camp?” 

The boy looked blank. 

“T never thought o’ that,” he said. 

“No, I know you didn’t; what are you going to do 
about it?” 

“Go ’ithout, I reckon,” he answered. 

“Well, you see you won’t have to this time, my boy, 
because a good fairy told me there was no water up 
here, and I just put a canteen full into my pack for fear 
we.might need it.” 

“Gee, but that’s good fere sure,” he answered with a 
grin, as he passed the canteen back after he had absorbed 
one-third of its contents. 

“Now,” I said, “let me tell you a few things that may 
be useful to you some time. Always remember that the 
peak of a mountain, unless it is a snow mountain or un- 
less it is early in the season, is just about the dryest place 
you can find on the face of the earth, and don’t go up 
for any length of time unless you carry at least some 
water with you. Next, never drink very much at once up 
here, because it makes you unsteady on your feet if you 
climb in any of the bad places you are more than apt to 
find along the trail. Don’t eat much for the same reason. 
You can get along very well on a mouthful or two of 
water at once, and just enough to eat to keep from feeling 
hungry is far better than a full meal in this high country. 
Then, you can travel better, are steadier and surer footed. 
Wait until you get lower down to eat or drink much and 
you will get along all right.” 

“Reckon I won’t forget that—not after this here lesson 
sure,” said the boy. e was a regular sponge when it 
came to just simply soaking up lore of the wilderness, and 
I knew would need no second prompting. 

“You see where the sun is, don’t you?” I asked, after 
we had sojourned for some time in the upper country. 
“We had better be going if we are to get back to camp. 
This is not a pleasant place to be after the sun gets down, 
~ it gets pretty cold and does it very quickly, so 
et’s go.” 

“Here—not that way—we’ll go down the cliff. That is 
why I brought the ropes. Give me yours and we will 
knot them together in the loop ertds, then we can double 
them around a tree —] or 8 poo tock and slide down 
some pretty steep ground with safety.” 

The boy looked on while I explained this method of 
mountain travel, and then we started down the almost 
straight northern side of the great hill, rather than to take 
the time to retrace our steps over the long frail that 
wound up from below, and followed the great ridge of 
rock, which winds half-way around the peak just like the 
thread of a screw and gives the mountain its name. 

“Ropeing” is a fast way of traveling down hill, and 
in an r we had slid, clinging like flies, from the 
downward until we stood among the nervous, quaki 
aspen trees that grew in the bowl-like head of a little 
Down this cleft we traveled easily, and came 
into the little glade where the grass grew and our 
sient home had left early in the morning. ’ 
“Gee, it don’t look like i was a day’s travel fo go up 
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there ’n’ back, does it?” asked the boy, as we watched 
the blinking stars come out.one by one and hang glittering 
in the blue-black dome of old Inyan' Kara, the pile that’ 
had been named by the Sioux in the name of “a mountain 
within a mountain.” Ex CoMANCHO. 


Hunting Moose with the Camera. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As the season for hunting moose in Maine has been 
cut down to such a short one of late years very few 
people are able to go there in the hunting season. A good 
deal of fun, however, may be obtained, in trying to get 
some snap shot pictures of moose. This is not so very 
difficult in July and August, for at this season of the 
year the moose are very tame, for they do not hear 
the reports of rifles, nor see so many people as in October. 
This is the season when they like to wade out. into the 
lake, to eat the pond lily leavés, which lie on the surface 
of the water. When they are occupied in this fashion a 
person can frequently paddle up between the nioose and 
the shore, and drive it into the lake, where it is compara- 
tively easy to take several good snap shots. 

We had been encamped for several days on Eagle Lake, 
a small sheet of water in the northern part of Maine, but 
owing to the unpleasant weather we had seen but a few 
deer.. At last, however, a sunny day came, and early in 
the morning my friend and I, with the two guides, jumped 
into our canoes and set off in search of something to 
photograph. We paddled down the lake about two miles 
and saw no signs of any game. Just as we reached the 
lake’s outlet, however, we happened to turn around, and 
there, about half a mile from us on the opposite side of 
the lake was a cow moose. She had her back turned to 
us; and as a stiff breeze was blowing from her direction 
the guides thought that we ought to get pretty close, be- 
fore being discovered. 

We all began to paddle hard, but when we had ap- 
proached within about r1ooyds., my friend and I put down. 
our paddles and took up our cameras. 

The guides meanwhile paddled the canoes slowly for- 
ward until within a few yards of the moose, when she 
suddenly turned toward us; but it was too late, for we 
were already between her and the mainland. Without 
any hesitation she hurried off into the water. A long sand 
bar stretches out into the lake at this point for half a 
mile, and as a moose cannot travel very fast in water up 
to its haunches, we soon caught up to her. After fifteen 
minutes of chasing and picture-taking the poor animal 
became so tired that we let her go ashore, where she soon 
disappeared in the bushes, and was lost to our view. The 
pictures will give a clear idea of the different positions of 
the moose, as the canoe gradually approached her. 

S. B. CuItrenneN, Jr. 


Glatuyal History. 


Butler’s Birds of Indiana. 


Mr. Amos W. Burter’s Birds of Indiana, while pub- 
lished as a part of the report of the State of Indiana for 
1897, is really much more than it purports to be. The 
author calls it “a descriptive catalogue of the birds that 
have been observed within the State, with an account 
of their habits.” As a matter of fact it is an ornithology 
of Indiana, covering 321 species, to which is added a 
hypothetical list of 81 species, most of which may rea- 
sonably be expected to occur within the State, because 
they have been taken in neighboring States or because 
their known rarige seems to include Indiana. There are 
some species, however, in this hypothetical list, which 
having been found in neighboring States only as acci- 
dental stragglers, are hardly to be considered as possible 
Indiana birds. 

The present work is an enlargement of Mr. Butler’s 
“Catalogue of the Birds of Indiana,” published in 1890, 
brought down to date by the insertion of additions made 
since his previous work was published and also ex- 
panded by considerable new material bearing on the 
habits of Indiana birds. Descriptions of the species are 
given, as well as a number of artificial keys taken from 
Mr. Ridgway’s “Manual of North American Birds,” and 
also from Jordan’s “Manual of Vertebrates” and Coues’ 
“Key to North American Birds.” In fact, Mr. Butler 
has reached out in all directions, to gather material which 
should make a present catalogue as complete as possible, 
and besides the literature consulted, he gives a long list 
of zoologists whose individual assistance he acknowl- 
edges. 

The author’s experience with the birds of Indiana 
has extended over many years, and his familiarity with 
its avifauna is great. He is therefore well qualified to 
write about the birds of the State a volume which shall 
be not only useful to the ornithologist, but interesting 
and valuable to the popular reader as well, who, in 
these days when the true relations of birds to agri- 
culture are beginning to receive attention, is anxious to 
learn more and more about them. 

Mr. Butler’s introduction treats of the physiographic 
characteristics of his State, and deals also with certain 
general conditions which influence the movements and 
the abundance of birds. He follows his introduction 
by several pages of bibliography of Indiana ornithology, 
and then come his keys to orders and families. Keys 
to the genera are found under the family titles, and those 
of the species under the generic titles. Then follows the 
name of the species, its description, range, nesting 
habits, and more or less material concerning its ways 
of life, with especial reference to its sojourn in the au- 
thor’s State. The volume is illustrated by many cuts, 
of which the greater number are taken from the various 
publications of the ent of Agriculture through 
the kindness of Dr. Merriam, while others are from 
Coues’ “Key to North American Birds.” 

Throughout the volume Mr. Butler keeps always 
clearly in mind; and before the reader, the usefulness of 
most of our birds to the farmer, and urges their proper 
protection. His work is extremely interesting and can- 

not fail to be useful. b 














New York Audubon Society.’ 


SEVERAL women ‘those who attended the an- 
nual meeting of the A n Society of this State in the 
lecture hall of the Ameri¢an Museum of Natural History 
yesterday morning wote birds’ wings and feathers on 
their hats, although sentiments condemning the destruc- 
tion of birds were applauded with marked unanimity. 

In the absence of the President, Morris K. Jesup, Mr. 
Chapman presided, and made a brief statement, based on 
the society’s records forthe past year. The treasurez’s 
statement showed a balance on hand of $111. Mr. Chap- 
man said that the work of the society was dependent 
largely on voluntary contributions. of money, and he 
made an appeal for such contributions. i 

The following letter from Gov. Roosevelt was read: 
_My Dear Mr. Chapman: I need hardly say how hear- 

tily I sympathize with the purpose of the Audubon Soci- 
ety. I would like to see all harmless wild things, but 
especially all birds, protected in every way. I do not 
understand how any man or woman who really loves 
naturecan fail to try to exert all influence in support of such 
objects as those of the Audubon Society. Spring would 
not be spring without bird songs any more than it would 
be spring without buds and flowers, and I only wish that, 
besides protecting the songsters, the birds of the grove, 
the orchard, ‘the garden, and the meadow, we could also 
protect the birds of the seashore and of the wilderness. 

The loon ought to be, and under wise legislation could 
be a feature of every Adirondack lake; ospreys, as every 
one knows, can be made the tamest of the tame; the terns 
should be as plentiful along our shores as swallows 
around ourbarns. A tanager or a cardinal makes a point 
of glowing beauty in the green woods, and the cardinai 
among the white snows. When the bluebirds were so 
nearly destroyed by the severe winter a few seasons ago 
the loss was like the loss of an old friend, or, at least, like 
the burning down of a familiar and dearly beloved house. 
How immensely it would add to our forests if only the 
great logcock were still found among them. 

The destruction of the wild pigeon and the Carolina 
paraquet has meant a loss as severe as if the Catskills or 
the Palisades were taken away. When I hear of. the de- 
struction of a species I feel just as if all the works of some 
great writer had perished; as if we had lost all instead of 
only a part of Polybius or Livy. Very truly yours, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke sent a letter, in which 
he said: “The sight of an aigrette fills me with a feeling 
of indignation and pity, and the skin of a dead song bird 
stuck on the hat of a tuneless woman makes me hate 
the barbarism which lingers in our so-called civilization.” 

Mme. Lilli Lehmann was introduced as “a distin- 
guished and loyal, friend of the birds.” She from time to 
time smilingly appealed to the audience to supply the 
proper English word to express her obvious meaning, 
but no difficulty was experienced in following her dis- 
course, ; 

Mme. Lehmann said that every person could do some- 
thing toward protecting the birds. They could teach 
themselves and their children what humanity meant, and 
how much of human interest and loveliness there was in 
bird life. To be of service in this cause men and women 
must feel a sympathy for the birds. Their whole hearts 
and souls must be in the work. A very important thing 
was for all persons and societies interested in the cause to 
unite and work together. In that way their efforts would 
be most effective. In Europe there were many societies 
for the protection of the birds, and they all worked in 
harmony. Any person could become a member of these 
societies upon the payment of a nominal sum, equivalent 
to 2 or 3 cents, Their main purpose was to enlist all 
oo of people in the movement for the protection of 

irds, 

“T am sorry to learn,” said Mme. Lehmann, “that there 
are no places in Central Park expressly for the purpose 
of feeding birds. I have eight places in my gardens 
where the birds may come and be fed, and they get just 
what they like.” 

Mme. Lehmann had prepared the following “appeal to 
women,” which she desired the officers of the society to 
circulate as widely as possible: “I beg all women and 
girls not to wear birds or birds’ feathers on their hats 
any more. Every year 25,000,000 of useful birds aze 
slaughtered by this terrible folly. The farmers are al- 
ready suffering from it, and women enjoy wearing feath- 
ers like savages. Flowers and ribbons are a thousand 
times more beautiful and more becoming... It is the duty 
of every woman and man to battle against this gruesome 
folly. For years my hats have had no feathers.” 

Prof. Albert S. Bickmore, curator of the Department 
of Public Instruction, exhibited a series of stereoscopic 
pictures of birds, such as are furnished by him to the nor- 
mal schools in this State. During his address Mr. Chap- 
man interjected a statement that the widespread use of the 
quills of the brown pelican for hat trimmings was fast 
bringing about the extinction of that species. 

Morris K. Jesup was re-elected president, and nearly 
all of the other officers of the society were also re-elected 
unanimously.—New York Times, March 24. 





Migration Routes. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Many writers and observers of birds have commented 
on the spring and fall routes of migration. It is stated on 
various and apparently indisputable authority that birds go 
north along the coast in the spring and south by inland 
routes. Is it true that the inland route is taken because the 
birds dread fast wind storms from the North and West, 
— would drive them over the ocean and“to destruc- 
tion ’ 

Incidentally the introduction of: migratory European 
species to Eastern parts of the Unite seems to be 
a foolish proceeding, considering the birds, seeking 
a winter residence, themsélves over the trackless an/ 
merciless ocean the day after the first long night jour- 
ney. Have European birds been taken to the Missis- 
sippi Valley and freed? 

It seems to be a fact that birds of a species arrive in 
Central Park, Manhattan, anywhere from a week to a 
month earlier than in Prospect Park. 

Raymonp S. Spears. 
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The Loon’s Flight. 


Proctor Knott, Minn.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
have noticed what two of your correspondents say in 
regard to the flight of the loon. My observations not only 
agree with Mr. Sawyer’s, but carry me a step further, and 
have led me to believe that a loon cannot rise from the 
“ie unless aided by a pretty good breeze used as a head 
win 

I have shot at loons a great many times on the lakes of 
northern Wisconsin, and on Lake Superior, and have 
never known them to attempt to escape from danger un- 
less there was a wind of which they could take advantage 
in their attempts to rise. I remember once, in com- 
pany with my brother, trying to secure a loon as a speci- 
men for mounting. The bird was in a lake about three- 
fourths of a mile long and about 200yds. wide in its nar- 
rowest part. My brother was secreted at one end of the 
lake, and I in a canoe kept the bird in motion, trying to 
get it within range of mybrother’s gun,and giving it a shot 
whenever a chance offered. Although harried for two or 
three hours, it never once attempted to rise from the 
water. There was a slight breeze, if I mistake not, but 
not enough to be of any use in the loon’s attempt to escape 
by flight. During the chase the loon swam a distance of 
2o0oyds. or more under water, repeatedly, without appear- 
ing above the surface. Lake Superior fishermen tell me 
they have caught them in their_nets at great depths. 

Among those with whom I have talked on the subject, it 
is believed that a loon cannot rise from the water without 
the aid of a wind blowing directly opposite to the line of 
flight. 

f was interested in Mr. Bignell’s statement. What a 
storehouse of knowledge of natural history one can get 
by a constant reading of Forest AND STREAM. 

J. W. G. 


Cats, Too. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the collection of bear stories from the Sportsmen's 
Show, published in Forrest AND STREAM of this week, 
I notice a curious misprint. 

Speaking of McKenney’s bears, the article says—the 
scene of the incident was in the “beater piece,” lying 
in the angle between the West Branch and Gardnahunk 
Stream. This should read “heater piece.” The term was 
common in early times in New England. It often ap- 
pears in old papers, and was applied to triangular sec- 
tions of land on account of their supposed resemblance 
to the household flat-iron. 

As an admirer of Mr. Mather’s writings, I hope that 
the off-shore stakes of the pound-net are well set; the 
Major is in for heavy weather, sure. Reason, instinct 
and heredity will all be after him. I agree with Hermit 
that heredity should be substituted for instinct, as in the 
case of young chickens scratching a board floor; but 
permit me to tell a cat story. A family cat became the 
proud mother of a large litter, and in a thoughtless 
moment the whole litter was ordered destroyed. The 
old cat’s condition soon becoming uncomfortable by the 
pressure of the milk, she secured relief be cornering a 
half-grown cat, surviving member of a former litter, and 
making him take the place and duties.of the late family. 
The substitute did not do his work willingly and was 
frequently cuffed into a proper sense of his maternal 
obligations. Did the old cat show reasoning power or 
only instinct? A. €. Storr. 

Stotrvitte, N. Y. 


Eyes which see Big. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The other day a man spoke in my presence about a 
certain real or fancied peculiarity of the eye of certain 
animals, which, he said, caused the eye to dilate when the 
animal is subjected to sudden fright, thus transforming 
the pupil of the eye inte a magnifying glass of high 
power. “Why,” he said; “if a wildcat frightens a horse, 
his eyes enlarge so that the wildcat looks to him as big 
as a tiger.” I have quit saying I don’t believe things 
just because I never heard of them before, but, now, 
what do you think of this? I can imagine a man of the 
stone age telling this sort of tale to his offspring, the 
while their prehistoric littl: eyes grew wide with won- 
der and amaze; and then, when they ran out of the cave 
to play, I see him looking over at the old lady and smil- 
ing. GrorcE KENNEDY. 

Security Buirpine, St. Louis, Mo, 


Age Attained by Birds. 


WE are often asked how long different species of birds 
live, but there is little definite information to be had on 
the subject. Recently Mr. J. H. Gurney, in a paper in 
the Ibis has brought together a number of statements on 
this subject, and discusses this at some length. Mr. 
Dresser, in his “Birds of Europe,” gives an instance of a 
raven having lived sixty-nine years. Mr. Meade-Waldo 
has in captivity a pair of eagle owls (Bubo maximus), 
one of which is sixty-eight and the other fifty-three years 
old. Since 1864 these birds have bred regularly, and have 
now reared ninety-three young ones. A Bateleur eagle 
and a condor in the’ Zoological Gardens at Amsterdam 
are still alive at the respective ages of fifty-five and fifty- 
two. An imperial eagle of the age of fifty-six, a golden 
eagle of forty-six and a sea eagle of forty-two, and many 
other birds of the age of forty downward are also 
recorded. 

Wild Ducks in Captivity. 

Mallards and black ducks, as well as Canada geese, have 
been hatched under tame ducks, and have en to the 
barnyard habits of their foster mothers without fear or 
distrust of man; still it is safe to pinion the first genera- 
tion with scissors, as described. It is my opinion that 
both the blue and green-winged teal may be as easily 
domesticated; but, the early doeiedtistivets of beasts and 
birds looked entirely to utility, and so the smaller wildfowl 
were neglected. Taking the different ducks, which may 
be worth domesticating, I will give what I know concern- 
ing their dispositions, for they differ greatly: leaving 
out the mallard and black duck, which have been men- 
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The Vermont Animal not an Elk. 

SHeELpon, Vt., March 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have received a number of replies to inquiries made 
concerning the moose, caribou or elk that passed near 
here in December, 1897, and one of them—from arti ob- 
serving hunter and reliable man—I consider of value, 
though it is quite different from other letters received. 
Mr. Kittell first thought that the animal was a hybrid, but 

the description given in his letter is decidedly moosey. 

STANSTEAD. 


FatrFigtD, March 11.—The animal you mention I will 
try to describe as nearly as I can remember it. I should 
think that it was as tall at the shoulders as a good sized 
horse, say fifteen hands, but not so high at the hips. In 
color the back and upper part of the body were dark, with 
legs and lower parts a fawn color. The horns were large 
and as nearly as I could judge were not round. I tracked 
the animal for several rods in the soft earth. It had 
rather a pointed toe with a very long and pointed dew 
claw and stepped along with a swinging gait. 

J. W. Karrew. 

[We print this, as‘it seems to pretty well show that the 
mysterious animal about which so much conjecture arose 
was nothing more than a wandering moose.] 


The Wild Animals of Wyoming. 


A LANTERN lecture on the wild animals of Wyomirz 
will be given at the Carnegie Lyceum, April 4, at 11 A. 
M., by Mr. Ernest Seton Thompson, in aid of the Edwina 
Free Kindergarten. The talk will be on the lines of Mr. 
Thompson’s well-known book;>-“Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” and will be fully illustrated with sketches and 
photographs of the wild animals themselves and the places 
they inhabit. The entertainment is especially interesting 
to boys. . Tickets, 75 cents, may be had of Miss J. Lewis, 
35 Gramercy Park, city. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Game Laws in Brief and Woodcraft Magazine. 


See announcement elsewhere. As the April issue will be gov- 
erned by the advance orders, it is requested that subscribers will 
order now either for the year or for the April number. 


On Kansas Prairies. 


Lost Sprincs, Kan. March 17.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: This town is situated on the old Santa Fe trail. 
It received its name from some springs of water bubbling 
up here on the prairie. In the freighting days this was 
the only water to be obtained along the route for (as near 
as I can-learn) about forty miles. It was of such value 
that the springs were kept under lock and key, and the 
water was sold as called for. A saloon was also estab- 
lished here and a gentleman of my acquaintance has a .44 
revolver bullet he picked up where the; saloon stood. 
What stories that bit of lead could tell if only it might 
speak. The town lot was originally laid out around these 
springs, but with the coming of the railroad was moved 
three miles eastward and with their abandonment the 
springs for some cause, probably from the tramping of 
the great herds of cattle, ceased to flow. Hence the name. 
They have since come to the surface and flow steadily. 

But it was to speak of the rabbit and his interests that 
I began to write. The rabbit season is over so far as 
their use for the table is concerned, although here they 
are shot the year through. I have been figuring a little 
about the number of rabbits killed in this section and 
am simply astonished at the result. Six hundred and 
seventy-five rabbits were, in a few days, shipped from 
the little tewn of Ramona, and I think this was not one- 
tenth part of the number killed in that vicinity. Two 
hundred and fifty of these (part jack rabbits, but mostly 
cottontails) weighed 1,100lbs., giving an average of over 
4 1-3lbs. per rabbit; this multiplied by 675, would give an 
aggregate of over fourteen tor’s of rabbit meat raised in 
that one town. 
towns in the State, and it reaches a total simply astound- 
ing and yet this is the true state of affairs. Vet bunny 
holds his own and if the season is any way favorable will 
be ready for next winter’s sport. 

Western-like, much of this supply of meat is wasted. 
Many of the cottontails are thrown away, and as most 
of the people here are prejudiced against their use, the 

reater part of the jacks are left where they feli, or 
ed to the hogs or chickens. One young man of my 
acquaintance kept a bunch of hogs several weeks mainly 
on jacks he shot and bought. As he could buy them for 
3 and 4 cents each, they were cheap feed, but it looked 
too bad to one who loves the wild creatures for their 
very wildness to put them to such an ignoble use. 

With the Kansas hunter the rabbit oceupies a peculiar 
place. He is everywhere. I have seen his tracks leading 
under the platform at the railroad station; the school 
children have great fun chasing him from under the board 
walks about the schoolhouse; he investigates the cook 
shack each night; looks over the threshing machine, and we 
have even found him hid in the separator; hides under 
the barns and outhouses in the very faces of the dogs, 
springs out from the cornshocks and feed stacks, and even 
the feed racks of the cattle, is cursed for.gnawing the 
young fruit trees, is anathemized for cutting the vines 
and rose bushes, and shot, trapped and otherwise disposed 
of at any and all times, but in spite of all, continues to 
increase, multiply and fill the land. 

I for one am glad of.it, for he makes pleasant many an 
otherwise dull hunting day. But there are days when, 
although the snow may be pressed solid all around you 
by his gambols of the preceding night, hours of tramping 
will not start a single rabbit. I thought I had his ways 
well learned, but either he is learning new tricks or is not 
the simple creature I had thought. 

There are many ways of hunting practiced here. Many 
prefer to take a team and driver, with from two to six 
hunters, and go through the cornfields, shooting from the 
wagon or spreading out on each side, in this way covering 
a large space in a day’s shooting, or what is much more 
deadly when the snow first comes, aiid is well drifted, tak- 
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ing a narrow unmowed slough. The rabbits at such times 
leave the cornfields and uplands and hide—in the daytime 


.—under the slough grass, bent over by the snow. The 


team follows the center of the slough, and. with the 
hunters on each side starts the rabbits, which are shot as 
they try to gain the cornfields on either hand. Others 
prefer to shoot from horseback, following much the same 
tactics, only that each hunter is pa dni 4 Either ‘way is 
very sticcessful so far as numbers is concerned. The own- 
er of the threshing machine that I am with has a little ter- 
rier dog, no bigger than a cat, that delights in following 
the rabbits through their burrows under the snow and 
slough grass, and will, if they are plenty, keep two guns 
busy until she gets tired out. But I do not care to have a 
hand in such slaughter. 

I usually prefer to hunt with no company but my gun. 
If the snow is drifted, I find my way down through the 
cornfields to where it has drifted into the slough. The 
corn is full of. rabbit paths all leading to the nearest 
slough, but there is not a rabbit in sight. Soon on the 
sunny side of a drift there is a burrow where Bunny is 
enjoying himself in fancied security. Stepping back of 
this I stir him up with my foot—could often easily catch 
him with my hands, but that would not be any sport—let 
him get off three or four rods and then the old gun speaks 
out. Perhaps he turns a few somersaults and stops, or 
perhaps covered by the flying snow, keeps on; but if the 
cornfield is not too near, the second barrel usually stops 
him. A little further on I kick one out from the grass 
and snow, only to see a bunch of brown hair and ears, or 
white tail and some paws disappear into the next bunch of 
grass. A little further and one has bored into a bunch 
of old hay. I stamp on this and there is another bit of fun. 
Again one has hid in a corn shock and I rattle and kick 
that until the game comes out running for dear life into 
what I suppose seems to him thunder, lightning and hail. 
And so I keep on until I have secured from three to six, 
when I think that is enough for once. But mixed in with 
this are the quail. Out from a bunch of unharvested cane 
or kaffir corn, or from the sunny side of the slough, with 
their quick whirr, so pleasant to us all, comes a bunch of 
these electrified muscles and feathers; and a few of them 
stay with me. And then—usually out of gunshot at this 
time of the year—occasionally there rises a few of the 
great brown-backed grouse of the prairies. I stop one if 
I can, but they are shot so close that (especially if it is 
some other sportsman that starts them) I do not feel badly 
if they are cunning enough to get off unharmed. 

But what fills out the pleasure of the day are—if one has 
the eye to read them—the stories of the wild life written 
all around—stories of midnight tragedy or mnoonday 
comedy—revealed by the tracks of the untamed denizens 
of the prairies. I note here the track of the snowbird and 
lark, the quail and prairie chicken, the hawk and owl, and 
with them the track of the mouse and, rat, and on up 
through the catalogue of the rabbit, skunk, mink, coon, 
coyote and very rarely the great timber wolf, each in its 


way revealing the character and life of its printer on the _ 


May their numbers never grow less. 
-Pine TREE. 


snow. 


Some West Virginia Game Notes. 


Just about a year ago a gentleman wrote to the For- 


EST AND STREAM an account of killing a fox with his 
cane. It had been tired out by a hound which was walk- 
ing in behind the quarry. I do not remember who wrote 
it, but the incident impressed me. A short time since 
a similar occurrence was reported in this county. 

A farmer living on the head of Williams River heard 
the cry of a hound coming into the river and supposed 
it was running a deer. He hurried down to the stream 
to take it off the trail, and saw it coming up the hill in 
his pasture. About 5yds. in front of the hound was a 
large red fox. They were both walking slowly. When 
they topped the hill they trotted down, but it was evi- 
dent that both were thoroughly tired out. : 

A farm hand saw them about this time and tried to 
encourage the hound by cheering him on; but at the 
first yell the hound quit work and sat himself down on 
his hind-quarters. This is often the result of yelling at 
a young dog. - . 

No sooner had his pursuer given up than the fox laid 
down a few steps further on, in the open field, in plain 
view of his enemy. The two maintained their respective 
positions until the gentleman who had first noticed the 
hound came up and shot the fox with a rifle. _ p 

He gave the hound (a noble-looking dog, with signs 
of blood in him), a good home. He does not come from 
the immediate neighborhood, for no one knows him, 
and our people have good eyes for a dog. As near as 
can be ascertained, this same dog had been running the 
evening before on the opposite mountain, and probably 
had been on the trail many hours. Nemesis would be a 
good name for him. , 

Yes, we shoot the fox here, and trap, and poison; and 
destroy him in any fell way, and we have no apologies 
to make for such practices. He is a destroyer of small 
game, to say nothing of lambs and chickens. An Eng- 
lishman once refused a good opportunity of killing a 
fox, and his reasons were a revelation to the people: 
There ought really to be a price put upon the fox’s head. 

My sympathies were aroused, though, at the miserable 
tale of the trapping of a fox-on the mountain overlook- 
ing this village. A fox had been put in a hole in the 
rocks and a trap set for him. Fourteen days after that 
fox came out and submitted to his fate.’ When found he 
was nothing but a skeleton and was so weak that it 
showed no fear of the trapper, who put him out of his 
misery. A story of such suffering is painful to consider. 

On Back Run a farmer found a fox in his barn the 
other day, just as it had killed the bunty hen. He went 
for it with a club and killed it. He considered it right 
remarkable that a fox should be so bold until it devel- 
oped that he had killed the of a neighbor’s boy, who 
had refused $5 for it out of pure love and affection for 
the creature. A compromise was effected by the owner 
paying for the hen and taking the skin of the fox. 

oison was put in the carcass of a dead sheep on 
Williams River and one of the victims was a raven. 
About a quarter of a mile from the bait the dead body 
was found in the snow. Its size was noted. The raven 
here is a remarkably shy bird, and they had been con- 
sidered about the size of a crow. But this bird would 
have weighed-at least three times as much as a crow. 


. 
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In my last letter I spoke of a sheep which was par- 
alyzed by the effects of a little laurel which it had eaten 
and lying near the buzzard’s nest, having its eyes eaten out 
by. turkey buzzards, and afterwards recovering. have 
been informed by. competent authority that this was the 
fine Italian hand of a raven, and not of a turkey buz- 
zard, as some of us had arbitrarily decided. 

In the same article mention was made of the killing 
of a black fox, an animal. that inhabits trees, making 
its home in a hollow trunk and jumping from branch to 
branch like a gray squirrel. It was once comparatively 
plentiful in this county. The female’s maternal instincts 
are developed to a wonderful extent, and one of the 
wiles of the hunter was to pound on the trunk of the 
tree where one might be expected to have its abiding 
place, and if a mother fox-was in the tree she would take 
a.young one or two and try to escape by running from 
tree to tree. This lookslike a pronounced case of nerves. 
A hunter saw such an animal jumping from bough to 
bough and shot it, as has been duly reported, but thereoy 
hangs a tale. 

The pelt was brought to a local merchant and it looked 
very valuable. After a good deal of bargaining it 
changed hands at the price of $5. It was sent to a com- 
mission merchant in Chicago as a part of a consignment 
of furs. The returns were satisfactory in the main, but 
where the black fox skin should have appeared in the 
list the anxious merchant read: “One cat skin, 15 cents.” 
There was a good deal of gloom in the store that even- 
ing. 

An immense pulp mill is to be established on the beau- 
tiful Greenbrier River, about forty miles from its mouth, 
and all our people are in a state of exaltation over the 
matter, for the big industry, which was compelled to 
move on account of the pollution of the Potomac, was 
sought for by every section. This means much to the 
fishing below the mill, but there is plenty of room above. 
I wish some one would tell me, in case the washings 
from the mill cause the fish to leave the stream below it, 
whether the fish will killed or simply driven to purer 
waters? The bass fishing in the Greenbrier is second to 
none. } 

We. got no mail one day. Business was badly tied 
up. Catse: The colored mail-carrier killed a big otter 
in the Greenbrier and had to attend to the skinning 
thereof. The people on his route, not being informed of 
his sufficient reason, were very indignant until he ex- 
plained. An otter skin is worth about $8, and that is 
no small matter. 

In Will Book No. 1, of Pocahontas county, is a will 

containing a clause which is indicative of game conditions 
seventy-five years ago: “Item. I will that my rifle gun 
coal at the homestead, to provide meat for the fam- 
ily. 
_ In the records of the same county, about the same year, 
is the levy: laid for wolf scalps. The fiscal affairs were 
in a good shape. The honorable court found that $625 
were needed to liquidate the expenses incurred the year 
before, and there being 559 tithable persons in the county 
it was ordered that $1.10 be collected impartially from 
each. In looking over the items the greater part of the 
record is taken up with the allowing of bounties on 
wolf scalps at $4 each. The wolves have all been exter- 
minated,.and gone are the days when the good wife 
would say, “John, the venison’s out,” and when John 
would take the rifle gun and hunt until he found a fat 
buck and killed it. In those days there was an iron- 
bound against the killing of mother deer, though 
there was no close season, The man who violated this 
rule committed the unpardonable sin—it was decrecd 
that he “should be a man abhorred!” We need ethics 
or a system of moral principles in preserving game as 
well as law. ANDREW PRICE. 

Maruinton, W. Va. 


Game in Jackson Hole. 


Jackson, Wyo., March 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
At this time it is evident that all the game in the Jackson 
Valley will survive the winter. About 5,000 head of 
elk are wintering among the settlements at Jackson and 
vicinity, and about 10,000 are estimated as wintering on 
the Grosventre and tributaries, but among these there will 
be'more or less loss of calves. I have a letter from the 
upper Grosventre country, which indicates that the elk 
are playing havoc with the settlers’ hay stacks, and that 
they have to watch them nightly; also that on Crystal 
Creek there are wintering about 400 head of ewes and 
yearlings, with very few, if any, large rams. 

I have also reliable information that two different per- 
sons are capturing elk calves on Pilgrim Creek, north of 
Jackson’s Lake. Whether or not the State game warden 
will proceed with prosecutions remains to be seen. The 
law, however, refuses the right to capture for domestica- 
tion or speculative purposes; and the law being violated 
so early after its passage, we think bodes evil for the 
future. © 

More or less game is being killed in different localities, 
we fear, in violation of law, but it is to be hoped that with 
the State game warden a resident of Jackson Valley, the 
slaughter will be nominal, if not entirely restricted. A 
great many elk are killed every spring by persons who 
go into the mountains to trap bear. An attempt was made 
two years ago to prohibit the trapping of bear, and using 
as bait the game animals. It unquestionably can be 
stopped at the present time if the law is enforced. It is the 
opinion of a great many that for every bear trapped or 
captured, ten head of elk are killed and wasted, hence 
many desire that in relation to this matter the executive 
officers having in hand the protection of the game will, 
from this time on, do something toward, at least placing a 
barrier against this unusual and unnecessary slaughter of 
game for bait. 

The appointment of the State warden from among 
the residents of the Jackson Vallen: wee a just recognition 
by the Governor of Wyoming of the game interests of the 
State. We have no hesitancy in predicting that the 
game law will be enforced without fear or favor and with 
no discrimination as’ to persons; for certainly, it must be 
either enforced literally or it becomes. null and void. 

Wit L. Srwpson. 


The Forast amp Srazau is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable ; 
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“Sagamore.” 


Tue. Sagamore Fish and Game Club is an institution 
well known in Lebanon, N. H., where it first came to 
light in 1800. Although not quite ten years old, it is 
looked upon with envy by many a man outside its ranks, 
and has established for itself a favorable reputation 
throughout Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire. It 
was created by a few local sportsmen, who, being lovers 
of outdoor sports, more particularly shooting and fish- 
ing, seeing that several could accomplish more than a 
single person, came together and organized this club, 
and to-day look with pride upon its accomplishments. 

When first organized the club was composed of twelve 
members, and the by-laws were so drawn as to limit the 
membership to this number, a majority of whom must 
be residents of Lebanon. Officers were elected, consist- 
ing of a president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 





from which sportsmen are furnished with competent 
guides, and sent to the various camps back in the woods, 
of which Mr..Kinne has about twenty-five, and which are 
extensively known throughout the New England and 
Middle States. 

In the club’s territory are some of the best trout waters 
in northern Maine. Turner Pond, six miles, and Little 
Turner, seven miles from camp, as well as Holeb Falls, 
twelve miles, Fish and Little Fish ponds, three and four 
miles from camp, all furnish excellent trout fishing. 
There are a great many small ponds and streams which 
furnish rare sport, especially in the spring of the year. 
Attean Lake, two and one-half miles by boat and one 
and one-fourth carry from camp, furnishes fine spring 
fishing, it being the home of countless large size “lakers.” 
Holeb Lake, the “home” lake, is about four miles long 
and one wide, and is fed mostly by springs in the bottom 
of the lake, only two or three small brooks emptying 
into it. This lake empties into Moose River, a feeder of 
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hunts.. Deer are increasing in numbers in this section 
very fast, while caribou and moose have gradually dis- 
appeared in the last few years, until now only a few re- 
main. As the number of sportsmen have increased each 
year, so, strange to say, have the deer, while caribou and 
moose seem to have moved back toward the St. John’s 
River region, 

It is while at camp that the club, members go in for a 
good time, and many a man could tell you of an inter- 
esting experience while there. For example, ask “Baby 
Freeman” why he sat up nearly all night playing whist 
with nothing but his “nighty” on. We could relate a 
great many amusing things which have happened, but as 
we wish to live a while longer, we think discretion in this 


_respect advisable. 


n several occasions the club has given a banquet at 
its annual meeting, and these occasions have always been 
a source of pleasure to its members, and invited guests as 
well. This year a banquet was given at the annual meet- 





executive committee of three, and commissary. The 
organization completed, a movement was at once begun 
toward securing territory in the State of Maine as their 
hunting and fishing grounds. For two or three years 
previous to 1890 a few of Lebanon’s best-known sports- 
men had spent a few days or weeks each summer in 
camp at Lowell Falls, on Moose River, in the township 
of Lowelltown, Maine, and while there had looked over 
the surrounding country with much satisfaction and 
pleasure, thinking meanwhile that should they organize a 
club at some future day, this territory would be an ideal 
place for its home and operations. About the time of 
the club’s organization, Mr. L. P. Kinne, also a well- 
known Lebanon man, bought a tract of land known as 
Birch Island, in Holeb Lake, in the township of Holeb, 
Maine, and leased other darge tracts of land for hunting 
and fishing purposes. This move of Mr. Kinne’s was a 
fortunate one for the club as it brought about the very 
thing they wished—the possibility of securing rights to 
occupy these lands. 

A lot for a club house site was leased of Mr. Kinne and 
a club house at once erected on the eastern end of the 
island. A lease was also secured enabling the club to oc- 
cupy all the lands then controlled by Mr. Kinne in Maine 
as hunting and fishing grounds. The tract thus acquired 
comprised the townships of Holeb and Lowelltown, each 
six miles square. These townships are located in the 
Moose River Valley, and are a little over one hundred 
miles from Sherbrooke, Canada, on the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad; the scenery along the valley being surpassingly 
fine. Around Holeb are heavily wooded mountains, 
which furnish to the eye a picture too grand for descrip- 
tion. The view from the club house across the lake 
toward Attean Mountain is said by many who have trav- 
eled throughout this country and abroad to be as charm- 
ing as any they ever witnessed. The club house is now 
nearly double in size the original one as built, the by- 
laws having been changed and the club’s membership 
enlarged to sixteen, more room was needed. The house 
is 24x44ft., 11%4 story, and is comprised of a large sitting 
room, dining reom and kitchen downstairs, fitted with 
all appliances needed, while upstairs eight nice sleeping 
rooms are provided. It is a first-class house, being very 
comfortable and convenient. On the island are several 
cottages ard club houses, as we'll as Mr. Kinne’s spacious 
and comfortable hotel, known as “Birch Island House,” 


THE SAGAMORES AND THEIR DEER. 
From the Lebanon, N. H., Lebanonian. 


Moosehead Lake, through what is known as the “out- 
let,” which is one mile long. A great many places on 
this river are deemed next to sacred by fishermen, who 
have, year after year, taken beautiful strings of trout 
therefrom. Among these places are Lowell Falls, Bar- 
rett Brook, Cold Stream, Camel Ripps, Holeb Falls and 
Attean Ripps. Moose River is a very crooked stream 
and drains a large watershed. The most fasscinating 
canoe trip in this section is from Holeb Lake down 
Moose River to Attean Lake, and after going nearly 
thirty-five miles on the river you find you are only about 
four miles from where you first started your canoe. It 
was while on one of these “round the river” trips, and 
when only about five miles from Birch Island, that our 
lamented townsman, the late Dr. John B. Raynes, was 
caught in a hurricane and lost his life through the up- 
setting of his canoe. Lebanonians will long remember 
the doctor’s genial, kindly ways, as well as the circum- 
stances connected with his tragic death. The “outlet” 
above referred to is about one mile in length, with a fall 
of only about 1ft from the lake to the river, and it is not 
an uncommon thing for the river to rise 2 or 3ft during 
one night or day of heavy rain, in which case the “out- 
let becomes an “inlet,” and it is while the water is thus 
rushing into the lake from the river that large trout in 
the lake congregate at the “inlet” to catch the food that 
rushes in. If you like to fish, that is just the time you 
would give most anything to be there, and the fish stories 
you would th-reafter tell—well, we leave that to your 
imagination. 

Generally each vear a party of club members go to 
Holeb as soon as the ice breaks in the spring, as this js 
the best fishing season. Another party usually goes 
about August, and a third party at about Thanksgiving 
for the annual deer hunting. ~ Nowhere in the State are 
deer more plenty than in this section. While at Bog 
Brook Pond in the autumn of ’98 the writer counted 
eighteen deer at one time, all within a distance of one- 
half mile from where he was standing, and the same year 
another member of the club counted fifty-two deer at one 
time at Turner Pond, A party of eight from Lebanon 
went to Holeb in November, 1897, and returned with 
sixteen deer—all the law allowed. Also another party 
of eight last November brought home sixteen. The cut 
illustrating this sketch is from a photograph of deer 
brought home by club members after one of their winter 


ing in December, to which only members were invited. 
Although not an elaborate affair, it was a most enjoya- 
ble one, and all agreed that it was with great pleasure 
that they could be counted as members of the Sagamore 
Fish and Game Club. And so we will close by saying 
that it is with pleasure and pride that each member looks 
upon this organizatiion, and with the feeling that it 
makes a man better and stronger to take these outings 
in the woods, where the scent of balsam and pine are 
guarantees of health and long life; and so we say “long 
live the Sagamore.”—Geo. H. Kelley in the Lebanonian. 





Shooting Deer in the Water. 


Last year Chief Game Warden Tinsley sent circulars 
to 2,140 deer hunters, asking their opinion, among other 
things, of the advisability of changing the law prohib- 
iting the killing of deer in the water. Replies were 
received from 504. A majority of 53 of these reported 
adversely to any change of the law in this respect. In 
his report for the year 1898, the Chief Game Warden 
remarks that it is reasonable to suppose that the 1636 
deer hunters who did not reply are satisfied with the 
present law. The game warden himself and most of 
his deputies disapprove of the practice of killing deer 
while in the water. The habit is generally condemned 
as. being unsportsmanlike, and as tending to diminish 
too rapidly the game available to hunters in this prov- 
ince. For these reasons they think it would be inad- 
visable that any change in the law should be made, and 
trust if any amendment involving such a change in 
the game lays is brought forward at this session, as Jit 
is understood it will be, that it will not be sanctioned 
by the Legislature. The law as it exists is working very 
well, the deer are holding their own, and sportsmen 
generally are satisfied with the existing regulations. — 
Toronté World, March 22. ; 


_ A Catfish ina Fix, 

Last summer, while seining, I caught a catfish that was 
literally starving with food in his mouth, He had at- 
tempted to swallow a smaller catfish, but its fins had 
caught in his mouth and pierced through on both sides. 
Nearly all but the head had been digested. I think this 
is going Tantalus one better. J. RowLanp NowELt. 
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Adirondack Deer and Hounds. 


Bic Moose Lake, N. Y., March 20,—Editer Forest and 
Stream: After reading what B.»has to say about the 
game laws of the State of New York; I am led to‘say 2 
few things about laws and the game. I have: lived for 
thirty years and more in the Adirondacks and I think I 
have watched as carefully the changes: that have’ taken 
place as any one. I have hunted for many years with 
dogs, and I thought it all right; and it was at that: time, 
for there was not one sportsman to hunt deer then where 
there are ten now. Times have changed; what was all 
right then is far from right now, In those days there 
were few hunters, and it was a difficult task to get into 
the interior of the wilderness, where now, with a railroad 
running through the center of the Adirondacks, it is 
quite another thing. 

In the old days two or three hunters would join: to- 
gether and have what they called a hunt, usually taking 
two or three dogs, with one man to start the dogs and 
two, perhaps, to watch for the deer. The deer always 
take to the water to shake off the dog. Sometimes they 
will run one hour; occasionally two or three hours; often 
they will not run over fifteen minutes to a half hour. 
Usually there is from a dozen to twenty places where the 
deer will take to the water in different lakes and ponds. 
If there are only two men to guard twenty places, then the 
deer stand a small chance of being caught, and lives to 
run another day, if he don’t run too long and get heated 
up so that he afterwards dies, as is too often the case. 

Perhaps ten miles away another similar party was hav- 
ing the same kind of a hunt; and so on through the 
woods. But with all of that the deer would hold their 
own and increase, perhaps. 

How different the present situation. With the in- 
creased number of hunters and dogs, ten watchers where 
there was one, and ten dogs where there was one, it 
don’t take long to figure the difference in the chances 
for the deer or to see that the deer can’t stand that. They 
have no refuge nor place to escape; consequently they 
are hung up at somebody’s camp or hotel. 

It is a well-known fact that during the hunting season, 
when the dogs are allowed to run, at three out of five 
of the places where the deer is likely to go into the water 
to get away from the dogs, some one will be waiting for 
him to club him to death or strangle him; or some other 
unsportsmanlike death he meets at the hands of what is 
called a sportsman, while the poor deer is struggling in 
the water, unable to get away from even a woman. 

I can hardly understand, with these indisputable ‘facts 
before them, that any one can or will bring a measure 
before our Legislature to amend the present good game 
laws and make it lawful to bring into practice such a de- 
structive and unsportsmanlike way of hunting and kill- 
ing deer. This is all too true, all that I have said. And 
more, I am positive, and so will any man say who knows 

_ and will admit it, that if we have present law amended as 
proposed, in five years there will not be one deer in the 
Adirondacks where there are ten now. If what is wanted 
is to destroy what deer we have left, then amend the 
law and allow hounding, and we will be on the right road 
to do it. Certainly it is impossible for the deer to stand 
the strain, and I do hope, for the sake of those that fol- 
low us, that the deer will have a reasonable chance. 

I live on Big Moose Lake. Three years ago the 
hounding was stopped all through this locality; and the 
deer began to increase, and this last season they have he- 
come very plentiful; so much so that: most all the sports- 
men that came to this locality to hunt got one or two deer 
and were better satisfied with the way they got them. 

The law is all right as it is for the protection of game; 
it had been amended many times, but never till the last 
amendment was it right. The people all through this par: 
of the Adirondacks are satisfied with it as it is. 

There have been no dogs on our ground except some 
that come through from Racquette Lake; and they mostly 
have laid down their bark and don’t run deer any more. 
B. says that they don’t obey the law because they don’t 
like the law. That seems to me to be the weakest kind 
of an argument. I doubt if there ever was a law enacted 
but that some one did not like it, and would break it, the 
more shame to them. I think most people will agree with 
me in saying that a law-breaking community is an unsafe 
community. 

B. is right in saying that the law is broken and hounds 
have been used; and I will venture that where hounds are 
kept they are some of them running at large now, killing 
deer as they can do on the crust and deep snow. B. 
further states that with the anti-hounding law they were 
hounding in every section. That I dispute, for there has 
been no hounding in this section for the last two years; 
and I believe we have more deer than any other part of the 
Adirondacks. I think B. is safe in quoting Mr. Sheldon 
when he says that dogs were running all summer; and he 
might add all winter. That confession only confirms my 
»revious opinion that deer hounds should not be allowed 
in the woods at any time. If they are running all sum- 
mer then the sooner the dogs are run out of the woods the 
better—a measure that will have to be enforced sooner or 
later. We can’t keep dogs and deer together, and have 
the deer stay. The law is all right as it is, and the deer 
will increase under it if protected. But the protection is 
lame. There seem to be protectors, but no protection: 
This state of affairs ought not to be, and I can’t see where 
there is any need of it. If a few individuals take the law 
in their own hands and defy the State of New York and 
break the law when they like, if the State is powerless to 
stop it, then I don’t see the use and expense of protec- 
tors, 
they would place a more stringent and effective protec- 
tion, then the greatest good will be done to the greatest 
number. 

I have spent two falls in Maine, where they have many 
times more deer than we have. They tell me that under 
the dog law the deer were nearly exterminated. Since 
they have got rid of the dogs the deer have become 
plenty, as I know. ; 

The people on the west side here-don’t. want any dogs 
nor dog law; but we want the deer and we can have them 
with the present law. We have no trouble to kill what 
deer we want now without the dogs, and the people on the 
east side could find it the same if they would give the deer 
a chance. The time has come to look well to this deer 
question. If we keep them we can’t let in packs hounds 
winter and summer to run them out, and kill es ig 


If instead of amending the law and allowing dogs,” 


_ ever seen is a head owned near here, killed on 
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an anti-hounding law is a success in Maine and other 
States, why not here? With us on the west side it has 
proved a success; and the people on the east side don’t 
want to try it, so they don't know what the result 
would be. 

I do hope that the sportsman who visits the Adirondacks 
will learn that there is a better way to hunt and kill 
deer than to turn loose a dog on them and* drive them 
into a trap and shoot them while in the trap. That is what 
it all amounts to. I am thankful that we are not under 
the necessity of resorting to such unsportsman-like means 
on this side of the Adirondacks. : 

I don’t suppose that it is generally known that»during 
the hounding season it is nothing unusual for from a 


dozen to twenty men and as many dogs to get on the cars * 


and come back into the Adirondacks where deer are 


plenty. They will mark all thé runways for miles around - 
and turn loose all the dogs. The result is that what deer ° 
are not killed are driven out of the country. The party ° 


will stay about three days, and load up a car with venison 
and out they go. This thing is done repeatedly and all 
through the season. These people are mostly farmers ani 
country people. They are doing what the law says they 
may. We can’t condemn them. They want a deer, the 
laws says they can take a hound and go and get it, there is 
no limit to the number of dogs taken, they may take a 
thousand if they like. Imagine a dozen or twenty or even 
thirty, as I have known, turned loose all from one camp. 
Where are the deer going to? I think I am‘safe in say- 
ing that 2,000 hounds will not more than cover the num- 
ber daily racing through the Adirondacks chasing the 
deer to the water or death or both—a foe behind, a foe in 
front. Now gentlemen, and sportsmen, drop that notion 
and allow this beautiful animal to grace his natural 
haunts unmolested by hounds; and I think you will see 
the day that you will feel that you have done the right 
thing; and the rising generation will bless you for it. 
H. Hicsy. 


Manitoba Game Regions. 


Winnirec, March 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
your issue of March 18 two communications by Mr. Grin- 
nell interested me. very deeply. I refer to those dealing 
with Quebec elk and Stone’s sheep. , As to-the former, 1 
was utterly skeptical as-to their occurrence in. Quebec un- 
til I saw the photo m your last issue, when o1 course t 
capitulated. Any one that has had. twenty years expet:- 
ence of the power of imagination of the-ordinary Cana- 
dian backwoodsman, when any natural:history subject is 
concerned, must naturally doubt the testimony usually so 
freely forthcoming. Of course, you know we have plenty 
ofelk (wapiti, Cervus C., etc.) in Manitoba, but they «do 
not extend east of a line west of Winnipeg, running north 
and south from the American boundary to Lake Winni- 
peg. Nor do they extend west to the great Regina plain. 
They are now confined to the wooded “bluffs” or “moun- 
tains,” which are scattered over the Province: with wide 
intervals of prairie between. We have several hundred of 
them yet; but, notwithstandirig valiant attempts at pro- 
tection, their days are numbered, because each. spring 
fresh hordes of colonists pour in encroaching more ane 
more upon the territory in which the elk live. . Moreover, 
in spite of all the watchfulness of the game guardians 
wnany are shot out of season. They are in such easy 
ground that almost any man not a hopeless cripple or 
bliad can kill one occasionally. This is‘a good big game 
xroun¢, for we have moose in numbers in_ the north, 
west and east of the Province, blacktail and whitetail in 
all the river bottoms and broken lands, caribou by the 
thousand in the northern parts, while waterfowl ant 
chicken abound everywhere. _ . 

A few years ago the only chicken was the sharptail, but 
the pinnated ‘grouse has followed civilization northward, 
and now the two species are equally abundant around 
Winnipeg (or shall = equally scarce)? The  pin- 
nated is working north and west, and the sharptail is 
retreating east, west and north. Most shooters prefer 
the pinnated, it being usually held to be rather the better 
bird for sport, but either is good enough for a prince. 

The sharptail has wandered eastward, and is now found 
in numbers along the C. P. R. R. as far as the headwaters 
of the Ottawa. 

At Wabigoon, a way-side station a couple of hundred 
miles east of Winnipeg, one man had two hundred dozen 
in cold storage the winter before last, but, happily, a thaw 
caused his venture to result in loss, and for the present I 
think the birds are safe. The country has been burnt in 
patches since the railway was built, and the heavy orig- 
inal forests of Bank’s pine has been replaced by a second 
growth, often bushy, which appear to suit the sharpta‘l 
to a nicety, ‘The common grouse of the region to the 
east of the Manitoba boundary is the Canada grouse, 
miscalled spruce partridge, which are more abundant than 
I ever knew them to be in eastern Canada. There are 
not many birch partridge. R 

I have mentioned Wabigoon which reminds me that it 
is the center of a superb sporting region. Unfortunately, 
a man of luxurious tastes would have to do, without a 
good deal to which he was accustomed, should he make 
it a hunting and fishing center. I think in time, however, 
that it will be better known, for as a center for big game 
shooting (moose, caribou and bear), and for mascalonge. 
pike, lake trout and fish “‘of sorts,” I hardly know its 
equal, Wabigoon means “white feather,” or “lily,” in 
the poetical Chippewa language, and the lake is so named 
because many of its bays are full at certain seasons of the 
flowering white water lily. Other bays are wild rice 
fields, and in them the fat mallard and the sprightly tea’, 
together with scores of other almost equally good water- 
fowl, abound in autumn. ' : 

As to Stone’s sheep and its distribution. For my sins, 
I suppose, I trudged over the terrible trails of northern 
Cassiar last spring and summer. I saw many moun- 
tain sheep, handled scores of skins, and devoured some 
mountain mutton, but I do not believe the sheep were 
Stones; in fact, they were all quite as light in. color as 
any from southern 
were more like Dall’s, th 


they had not the long thin 
horn of the latter. Thé 


example of Dall’s I have 
the moun- 
tains to the west of the Mackenzie, north of the Liard, 


The same owner has a remarkable mush-ox head he 


bagged on the barren grounds east of Great Slave Lake. 
; iz... 


Sr. .Crorx. 


ritish: Columbia, and, as I thought, : 
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The Proposed New Illinois Law. 


Cuicaco, Ill., March 25.—Of all the measures intro- 
duced at the present session of the Illinois Legislature 
looking toward changes in our game laws, the bill known 
as Senate bill No, 43, is the one which at this writing 
seems most apt of passage. I have been absent from my 
office or should earlier have made comment on. this matter. 

Bill No. 43 is the measure introduced by Senator Begole. 
It is the bill approved by Warden Loveday, and once. semi- 
officially by officers of the Illinois State Sportsman’s As- 
sociation. It has run on to its third reading, and was 
caught just in time to be referred back to the Senate Com- 
mittee for amendment. A dozen minor amendments have 
been suggested. : ‘ 

-This measure as it stands seems to me to be a dangerous 
one, although it.has some good points. I am glad it 
has come to the attention of a wider number of our 
sportsmen, so that it seems likely te-day that legislative 
action will be deferred until the objections to this bill 
have been well digested. 

The first and great objection to the measure is that it 
sweeps away entirely our old game law. In this old game 
law we have taken Section 2 and Section 6 up to the Su- 
preme Court, and our Supreme Court has held under 
these sections that no game from this or any other State 
can be held in cold storage in this State during the close 
season. It would be worth many thousands of dollars to 
South Water street to have these two sustained sections 
wiped from our statute books. 

Under the wording of this new measure, prairie chick- 
ens can be sold the year round in Illinois, “provided they 
have been killed in other States.” That means “provided 
they have been killed in: Illinois or anywhere else.” 

Minor objections te this bill are that it permits the 
killing of meadow larks; that it gives no protection to the 
nests and eggs of song birds; that it does protect the 
nests of hawks and crows. These errata alone show care- 
less workmanship in the measure, and typify the dangers 
of new legislation. 

There are clauses for the propagation of game birds in 
this measure, but nothing restricting the possibilities of 
South Water street. ‘che bill proposes a salary for the 
game warden. The fund for game protection and propa- 
gation is proposed to be raised by license fee of $1 for 
residents and $10 for non-resident shooters. This is the 
latest stage of the gun license idea in the West. It is 
yet an untried thing. Certainly all the objections to the 
above measure warrant its very careful inspection at the 
hands of any legislator before he casts his vote for it. A 
sudden but determined opposition has sprung up to 
this measure this week at Springfield, though one cannot 
say what the result will be. I regret very much to see this 
year no determined effort to hedge in the powers of the 
game dealers, but rather a measure which, while perhaps 
well meaning, is none the less more or less speculative, 
which is certain to throw away the hard-fought ground 
which we have won, and which will put the game dealers 
of Chicago behind entrenchments from which years of 
time. and $100,000 in money would not enable the sports- 
men of this State to eject them. It should be repeated 
over and over again that the game protection which we 
need in Illinois should come in the form of action directed 
against the law-breaking game markets of Chicago. I 
imagine that Senate bill No. 43 would not be opposed by 
the dealers’ lobby. 

Later.—Senate bill No. 43 is being railroaded. It is set 
to come up next week for final reading and passage. Some 
membérs declare its market features all right. A friend 
of the sportsmen’s element is working hard to put off 
the last action. The result is dubious. 


War on the Street. 


Last week’s issue of the Packer and National Produce 
Review, the organ of the commission trade in Chicago, 
contains a red-hot roast of Warden Loveday, which cer- 
tainly gives that official a splendid opportunity if he 
wishes to tangle up with a libel suit in the fretful news- 
paper plant. The journal quoted accuses the warden 
openly of favoritism in the seizure of game, and states 
that the school board has never received any of the 
funds that have been obtained as fines, or in auction 
sales of confiscated game. It goes on to say: 

“Among a few there is a sentiment that it is a harm to 
the street to expose anything connected with the seizure 
of game. These men admit that he (Warden Loveday) has 
not enforced the law, and they argue that an agitation 
of the matter will ruin the game business of this city. If 
it will ruin a business to obey the law, then the business 
should be ruined, or the law repealed. Large handlers of 
game admit that the law is all right, if it were enforced, 
and all merchants on the street treated alike. There is 
nothing so good for a bad law as its rigid enforcement. 

“Dave Frost, of Frost Bros., expressed about the senti- 
ment of the street, outside of a few who are supposed 
to be favored by the warden. Dave said: ‘I think you 
are just right. There are only three or four firms on 
the street who handle game without fear, and they have 
monopolized the game trade to such an extent that we 
smaller dealers have no show. They know they are safe, 
and they pay just what they please for game and charge 
what they please and the shippers suffer. If every man 
was allowed the same privileges, we could have the same 
competition that we do on eggs and porltry. It is a fact 
that we lose commissions on game which we would get, 
because these few fellows have it all their way. I say, tell 
us all the facts that you can get, and, perhaps, things will 
be different. Anything which is honest need not fear ex- 
posure. I know, as does every other commission man, 
that the game law is violated and it is a farce, run for 
the benefit of a few.’” 

These are certainly accusations of the gravest nature, 
and I trust that Warden Loveday will take the earliest 
steps to fully disprove all such talk, and ‘to show by 
his record proof positive to the contrary. 


The following tittle communication from Mackinaw, 
Ill., voices something of the dissatisfaction which here 
and there crops up over the country in regard to local 
game protection sentiment: 
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“Mackinaw, Iil., March 16.—I cannot refrain from 
expressing my thoughts over Mr. R. R. Wiley’s letter 
published in Forest anD STreEAM of March 11. He has 
surely hit the nail on the head with regard to Illinois pro- 
tection. Sure enough, ‘What’s the matter with Illinois?’ 
I live within thirty miles of Mr. Wiley and can bear him 
out in everything he says. Here opposition toward game 
protection is so strong in some that threats are made on 
game wardens. Everything is shot regardless of open 
seasons or anything else, and it is getting so there is 
not much to shoot, either. Prohibition of spring shooting 
will surely help us out, for as to ducks, off the Illinois 
out on the prairies, there are none to shoot. Public senti- 
ment is what we will have to have, to back up the laws, 
but the question is, how to arouse public sentiment? I 
for one will welcome anything in this line that will stop 
the slaughter and sale of game and fish. 

“Quail are not injured the least in this section. We 
had no’ snow or sleet, and no dead birds are to be found. 
Squirrels will be pretty fair too. ILLINoIs.” 


As to Spring Shooting. 


There is a fight on in Wisconsin this season against 
spring shooting. What the result may be is not yet evi- 
dent, though it would be very gratifying to see this grand 
State swing fairly into line in favor of advanced protec- 
tion, and abolish spring shooting altogether. Wisconsin 
has for some time held to the dog-in-the-manger policy 
that. she will stop spring shooting altogether as soon as 
Illinois does. I think this is perhaps the most childish 
bit of legislation on record in the world. The thinking 
sportsmen of Illinois would stop spring shooting if they 
could, but if they can not, that is no reason why the 
thinking sportsmen of Wisconsin should not if they can. 
If Wisconsin stops spring shooting she benefits Wiscon- 
sin. Her unmolested bjrds will breed there by thousands. 
Mr. C. C. Chase, of Oshkosh, Wis., whom I take to be a 
thinking sportsman, encloses me a little slip which he has 
been circulating in his State to aid, as it may, in the 
fight against spring shooting. The same reads as below: 

“1, Wisconsin sportsmen are about equally divided on 
this question of shooting water fowl in the spring. Those 
favoring it have had their own way for a long time—give 
the other fellows an inning. 

2. Prohibition of spring shooting for the next two 
years can certainly do no harm, and it is worth trying, if 
means are provided for enforcing the law. 

“3. Ifa female duck escapes the Illinois hunters on 
her way north there is no reason why she should be killed 
in Wisconsin. Returning from her Northern nesting 
grounds, or, undisturbed by a roar of artillery in Wiscon- 
sin marshes, doing her hatching here, she will have about 
her a brood of young ones whose flesh, like her own in 
the fall, will be fit to eat. 

“4. A farmer has a flock of farmyard fowls. Let some 
gunner in the months of April or May slay a large part or 
all of them. The number of fowls left to the farmer in 
the fall will be determined by the accuracy of the gunner 
in destroying the source of supply. Had he deferred his 
onslaught until the close of the nesting and, raising sea- 
son, the destruction of an equal number would still leave 
the farmer with a large increase in his original flock and 
a certainty of a still further increase the next year in 
case the gunner again postponed his operations until fall. 

“s. Take your pencil and figure out the progeny of one 


pair of ducks in four years, assuming that they and their - 


female descendants will raise an average of six male and 
six females each year. Deduct 80 per cent. for every pos- 
sible interference, including fall shooting, and there are 
left 622 ducks to gladden the sportsman’s heart and to help 
perpetuate the duck family. Make a guess on the number 
of female ducks destroyed every spring in Wisconsin (25,- 
000 would be a low figure) multiply it by 622 and make up 
your mind as to what spring shooting is doing toward 
duck extermination. 

“6. Don’t wait until the horse is stolen before locking 
the door. Save the game while there is some left to save. 
There is no justice in allowing the present generation of 
gunners to ‘hog’ all the game away from posterity. 

“7. Stop spring shooting for the sake of decency, good 
sportsmanship, conscience and posterity. 

“8. Prohibiting spring shooting will be k gislating in 
the interest of the whole people. The rich can always 
buy their way to good shooting. Unless the poor have it 
at their doors they cannot participate in it. A surplus of 
ducks would do away with closed marshes; there would 
be no necessity for the expense of guarding them from 
the public. This surplus can be speedily realized by the 
abolition of spring shooting.” 


Ex-Warden Fullerton. 


Mr. S. F. Fullerton is now ex-Warden of Minnesota, a 
fact which his many friends will regret, though I am 
sure all lovers of protection will do everything possible 
to uphold the hands of his successor. Mr. Fullerton re- 
tires leaving countless well wishes, and I am sure.I hope 
we shall often hear from him in the columns of Forest 
AND STREAM. Under date of March 13 he writes to me: 

“Well, I will be an ‘ex’ to-morrow, and I thought I 
would write you a letter before quitting the office, as I 
wish to thank you for your many acts of kindness to me 
during the past four years. Some men complain that the 
newspapers always misquote them, and give them the 
worst of the deal, but my experience has been just the 
opposite. No man who ever held office could have re- 
ceived kinder or more considerate treatment from the 
newspapers than I have received. They have in many 
cases overlooked my shortcomings and given me full 
credit for any good I might have done for the cause of 


“The president of the new board, Mr. Williams, is a 
very fine gentleman and a e protector. Mr. Cramb, 


_ the new treasurer, and Mr. Ward, the secrefary, are 


protectors, and I do not think Governor Lind 


: game 
could have selected two better men in the State as mem- 


bers of the Game and Fish Commission. The man who 
takes my place I am not acquainted with, neither am 1 
acquainted with Mr. Dantz; but I have no doubt that 


are good men, and we all look forward to good re- 

sults ir work, and I hope every f, 

regardless of tc, will “Bucde’ in ad hel’ the new 
me. ~ 


still continue to take an interest in game protection 
whether I am in office or not.” 


Michigan Game Matters. 


In his sixth biennial report, Warden Chase S. Osborn, 
of Michigan, touches on some interesting points in re- 
gard to the game and fish life of his State. He admits 
that the flight of wild fowl is less than it has been, urges 
a limit to the bag, and strongly favors the continuance of 
the law forbidding spring shooting. He says. that the 
ruffed grouse is about holding its own. A very remark- 
able increase of quail life has been noted, and Warden 
Osborn mentions the rapidity with which this bird is 
working northward. He states that the commission will 
try to introduce this bird into the north peninsula of 
Michigan, and thinks that the hardy little Bob White 
will hold his own even that far north. Thus far, Macki- 
nac Island is the furthest northward that a quail has been 
seen. The bird is following the farms into the old 
lumber regions, .-4 

Warden Osborn has on the whole a sad story to tell 
about his game and fish. He says that squirrels and rab- 
bits are less each year, that the fur-bearing animals are 
decreasing, that the bear is disappearing, that the wolverine 
is practically extinct, that the elk and wild turkeys have 
disappeared. He cites the killing of one moose in 
Mackinac county last fall, but learns of no caribou. 

Warden Osborn speaks with pride of the game laws of 
his State. The State itself, and all its sportsmen might 
well speak in the pride of Warden Osborn when he ut- 
ters the following words of wisdom in regard to the sale 
of game: 

“There is probably no agency for the protection of 
game of greater influence than prohibiting its sale. To 
take game out of the market shuts off the market-hunter 
and the ‘game hog.’ I am not sure that it is at all wise 
to prohibit the sale of game and hook and line fish until 
the conditions make it absolutely necessary. The condi- 
tions of quail, woodcock, partridge, brook trout and 
grayling life in Michigan demanded the most stringent 
measures and led to the passage of laws interdicting their 
sale. As a result of this law and other regulations for 
their protection, these game birds and fish are on the in- 
crease all over the State, and have so firmly re-established 
themselves in field and stream that to perpetuate them 
indefinitely we shall only have to give them wisé care. 
There are those who believe that at this time all game 
should be taken out of the market, and I am convinced 
that the time is coming when deer and ducks may not 
be sold with safety to their existence. The tendency of 
all forms of wild life is to extinction, and it is only by 
profound study and the application of the most earnest 
effort that we will be able to keep the inhabitants of 
forest nad stream with us.” E. Hove. 

1200 Boyce Buitptnc, Chicago. 


Ontario Moose Opening. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There has just come from Ontario a case-hardened, 
statement that protection does not protect. This refers 
not to an economic assault upon free trade and a tariff, 
but instead to the question of moose. It appears from 
this Canuck report that Ontario is dissatisfied. In the 
beginning, the Ontario Government set out to insure ab- 
solute immunity until 1000 for all moose within its bor- 
ders, and, in a measure, it has done so. But by protect- 
ing its moose, the Government has unwittingly devel- 
oped the art and trade of pot-hunting and -poaching, until 
the state of Denmark were a veritable posey compared to 
the stalwart aroma of this game-law scandal. 

Now, to offset this evil, it proposed to repeal the act 
protecting moose until 1900, and behind this appeal to re- 
peal I am informed are many prominent citizens. It is 
their effort to have Ontario thrown open next September 
to moose hunters, or, in other words to lop off one year 
from the restriction. 

The statements made by these gentlemen is that the 
close season has had the successful effect of driving awav 
all the visiting sportsmen, to the benefit of the Indian and 
half-breed head ‘and skin-hunter. No man, abroad for 
pure amusement, desires to antagonize the laws. He 
may, of course, go out on occasion and play ducks and 
drakes with the most ponderous statutes of a community, 
but I decline to believe that he obtains more than a ficti- 
tious enjoyment out of the anarchy. This, as it will be 
understood, has effectually kept sportsmen from stray- 
ing into Ontario, and, on the other hand, has_ simply 
passed over their privileges to the aforesaid Indian and 
half-breed. 

In consequence of the close season, Ontario has been 
stripped of the income from visiting sportsmen. In ad- 
dition, the close season has lulled the game wardens into 
the belief that there was no one in the woods likely to 
slay the ptohibited game. Like other game wardens, 
these Ontario officials spend all their time searching out 
substantial offenders and ‘ever refrain from annoying the 
local poacher, in this case the Indian and half-breed. So 
the Indians and the half-breeds slay moose where and 
whenever they choose, and the only result obtained by 
Ontario is the price of experience. 

To remedy this state of affairs, it is purposed to or- 
ganize an association of guides formed.somewhat on_ the 
order of the Maine Association. It is asserted that if 
many of these Indians and half-breeds were able to obtain 
employment as guides they would give up the occupa- 
tion of pot-hunting. In organizing them, there will be 
an effort to point out the value of preserving the game. 
It will be shown to them that the revenue from sports- 
men is much greater than that from pot-hunting. Once 
they come to understand this, it will be plain sailing. 

In order to give these men an interest in their work, it 
is proposed that all members of the association be made 
deputy game wardens. They will be held personally re- 
sponsible for the conduct of their parties. and will be re- 
_quired to report on the killing of all game by persons 
whom they conduct. ‘ 

- In relation to this matter, I have talked to Mr. Colin 
Rankin, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, of Mattawa, and 
to Mr. C. C. Farr, of Haileybury. Both are in favor of 
opening Ontario next September. Moreover, ‘they de- 
clate that public sentiment in Ontario is for it, and that 
no opposition has been organized. “Mr. Rankin says that 


the restriction upon moose has certainly increased the 
supply, but that it would have increased equally with a 
limited open season’and a suitable protection in force 
from January to September. . 

‘The sportsmen, as a class,” said he, “kill the fewest 
moose. When they have ‘killed the number allotted by 
law they cease hunting. With the pot-hunter it is differ- 
ent. He keeps on killing as long as he can find moose 
to kill. With an open season there would be game war- 
dens in the bush and these game wardens, if properly in- 
structed, would keep a strict watch upon the pot-hunter 
and sportsman alike.” 

Mr. Farr has personal knowledge of the slaughter done 
by the pot-hunters. He is convinced that if the guides 
were made game wardens they would find it to their in- 
terest to prevent pot-hunting. After talking with these two 
gentlemen and others, I am convinced that they are right 


and that it would be the best thing for Ontario to give © 


up protection that does not protect, and permit its people 
to once more enjoy the income from which they have 
become separated. M. H. F. 





American Game Parks. 


The “Forest and Stream’s” Fifth Annual Report on Game 


in Preserves. 


Moosilauke Fish and Game League. 


Replying to your inquiry of the 16th, would say that 
I have not.the good fortune to own either a fish or game 
preserve, but am pleased to be able to tell you that the 
results of the efforts put forth by the Moosilauke Fish 
and Game League have been very satisfactory. 

This league was organized something over four years 
ago, for the purpose of securing the co-operation of the 
farmers, and other residents of the farming districts, in 
this section toward securing a better observance of our 
existing fish and game laws. We have succeeded even 
better than expected, having at present nearly 200 of this 
class on our membership list, the majority (or a large 
number) of whom, previous to the organization of our 
league, were either actual violators of our fish and game 
laws, or, at best, were not in sympathy with them; in- 
clined rather to oppose any action of our State Commis- 
sioners looking toward any appropriation for these in- 
terests. The result of the changed state of feeling among 
this class of our population is very apparent in the very 
marked increase of brook trout in our mountain streams, 
- of lake and salmon trout and bass in our ponds and 
akes. 

The increase in deer the past three years, not only in 
my immediate section, but throughout the State, has been 
nothing short of phenomenal. During the season just 
closed (Dec. 15), some thirteen deer have been shot 
within a radius of twelve miles of the railroad sfation at 
this point. The largest number in any previous season, so 
far as known, is four. In the more thickly wooded sec- 
tions north of here, where ten years ago a man could 
tramp all day without coming across a deer track, he can- 
not now go twenty rods in any direction without crossing 
several, and in certain favored localities the tracks are as 
thick as sheep tracks in a farmer’s barnyard. We have 
not yet gotten together the figures on the total number 
killed this season, so far as reported, but it is safe to say 
the number will exceed the total of any three previous 
years together. Should the present increase continue, it 
will be but a short time when the shooting and fishing 
of northern New Hampshire will be inferior to that of 
Maine only in expanse of territory. 

Several game leagues in the State, as well as a num- 
ber of private individuals, have turned loose ring-necked 
and Mongolian pheasants within the past two or three 
years, but after the first season they seem to disappear 
completely. We occasionally hear reports of a scattered 
bird or two being seen in the neighborhood of Corbin’s 
Park, but in most sections none are reported after the 
first season, notwithstanding every sportsman is on the 
watch for them. This would indicate that these birds 
leave the country after the first severely cold weather. We 
should very much like to hear from leagues and sportsmen 
in other northern States who have tried this experi- 
ment. 

With best wishes for the success and increased pros- 
perity of Forest AND STREAM during the year, I am, 

E. Bertram PIKE. 


Woodland Caribou for Game Preserves. 


During the past two years L have imported three wood- 
land caribou. The States of New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey have preserves well adapted for the habits 
and. browsing propensities of this deer, yet it is a ques- 
tion if a single animal can be found therein. \ 

The distinctly hardy qualities of the caribou raider it 
capable of existing in low, marshy forests, where most 
other varieties will not thrive, and in many instances when 
its more delicate congeners are not available, this animal 
will be found valuable for stocking inexpensive tracks of 
swamp forest land. It is equally well adapted for pre- 
serves already in existence, and will browse comfortably 
along with the other cervide. 

It is a mistaken idea that this deer can not endure the 
midsummer heat of a temperate climate, and also that 
litchens are absolutely necessary for its health and 
existence. 

The caribou, while not large and powerful, is exceeding- 
ly refractory as a rule, having a very nervous and restless 
disposition; and it consequently requires the seclusion ox 
a dense undergrowth. A lowland range, where the more 
tender watery substance plants and shrubs, such as 
ap willows, birch, etc., may be-found, is very desir- 
able. 

The. success of propagation depends greatly upon the 
manner of transfer from the place of its nativity to new 
ranges. It is needless to say that many failures in the 
propagation: of ruminants are more directly due to ineffi- 
cient care and protection while en route than to changed 
Tue ioe ae coat: ; 
am deeply interested in the propagation of game ani- 
mals and birds; and trust the day is not far distant when 
our preserves will show rare collections of deer and other 
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ruminants, together with specimens of the rapidly-disap- 
pearing water fowl of the country, ~ — 


C. Lincotn FA... 
Sportsman’s Association of Cheat Mountain. 


The Sportsman’s Association of Cheat Mountain have 
within the past two years started a very successful brant 
hatchery, under the care of Mr. A. G. Buller, formerly 
of the Pennsylvania State hatchery at Corry, Pa. 

The first year we hatched over 200,000 purchased eggs 
and secured about 15,000 brood trout. The results have 
far exceeded our expectations, and the operating expense 
is quite small comparatively. We have twelve large ponds 
supplied by springs from the mountain side, and from a 
branch of the Cheat River above the club house. The as- 
sociation contemplates putting in an artificial lake in the 
near future. The fish grow very rapidly in these waters. 
Since the lumber camp has been removed from the 
vicinity, we notice a marked gain in the number and size 
of the trout caught. The railroad is now completed to 
within ten miles of the club house, thus.cutting off seven- 
teen miles of rough staging. The association, as usual, is 
in a good financial condition, and is constantly. making im- 

rovements. Hunting is prohibited for five years in West 

irginia, and our steward tells us that there is quite a 
large increase in the game noticed in the neighborhood. 
We have hatched out a great many Mongolian pheasants, 
but it is too soon to give a report on the ones liberated. 

W. F. Roseson, Sec’y. 


The Upper Saranac Association. 


Dr. Samuel B. Ward, President of the Upper Saranac 
Association, writes: “We have turned over to the State 
most of our township and no longer possess any preserve 
to speak of.” 


The Caton Park. 


Judge Caton’s game park at Ottawa, Illinois, was the 
pioneer fenced preserve of the modern type. While deer 
arks were common before Caton’s time, especially in 
Jirginia, his was the first park of which we have any 
knowledge where general stocking was attempted with 
the different species of American game. Mr. R. F. Pretty- 
man informs us that at the present time there are thirteen 
deer in the park. One escaped recently and was killed. 
In Caton's lifetime it is probable that there were never 
more than 100 animals in the park at any one time. 


Jerseyfield Preserve. 


Your favor asking for any recent information regarding 
the Jerseyfield preserves is at hand. In reply would say 
that the trout (fontinalis) caught the past season, dur- 
ing May and June, averaged smaller than is usual. The 
cause for this fact is not evident, but I have noticed from 
past fishing records that every third or four year seems to 
have been an off year for large fish. We do not fish after 
the middle of June. Ruffed grouse are still scarce and 
wild, conditions which again emphasize the necessity of 
the adoption of the Forest anp StrEAM Platform Plank, 
as this vicinity is a natural breeding ground for these 
birds, and none have been killed on this preserve for two 

ears past. Deer I believe to be slowly gaining in num- 
oak although some hounding and illegal killing is prac- 
ticed outside our preserve by the residents of the adjacent 
settlements. These violations of the law it is difficult to 
prevent or punish without the favorable support of rublic 
opinion in the localities where they occur. Although the 
number of deer in the whole Adirondack region seems 
to have increased during the last two years, due, no 
doubt, to the facts that the present game law covering 
deer is the best so far enacted in this State, and that 
the majority of our people are law-abiding, it is my belief 
that if the game supply in this State is to be preserved for 
many future generations, more interest in and intelligence 
concerning the subject must be shown by the general pub- 
lic, and sufficient funds must be appropriated to accom- 
plish the proper enforcement of the existing game laws, 
which will then be continually improved as public opinion 
requires. It is gratifying to note the good work which is 
being done by Forest anp STREAM and the protective asso- 
ciations throughout the State and elsewhere, in educating 
the public in fish and game protection. Let the good work 
go on. Cuauncey P. WILLIAMS. 


Adirondack League Club. 


In the matter of cultivation of game, the work of the 
Adirondack League Club during the past year, as in pre- 
vious years, has been entirely devoted to the propagation 
of the different varieties of trout and to the protection of 
the deer in its 100,000-acre preserve. We have not un- 
dertaken to sow any larid or cultivate any crops to furnisk. 
additional food for the deer, for the reason that the spring, 
summer and fall food seems to be ample, and the provid- 
ing of additional winter food is a large proposition. We 
believe that the difficulties of ene and of rigidly 
enforcing the game law and the club law have been almost 
entirely overcome. We kill about fifty deer a year, and 
we have evidence for believing that only one deer was 
killed during the past year in violation of the game code. 

The period of experiment at Combs Brook hatchery is 
ended, and the methods are so well established that we 
shall next season quadruple its output. We distribute no 
trout that have not been fed and reared to a self-protect- 
ing age, but that age varies from two or three months to 
two or three rs. During the past season we have dis- 
tributed ie brook, salmon and lake trout, and the 
capacity of the hatchery has been increased so that we 
expect to have about 1,000,000 eyed s, of which about 
two-thirds will be brook trout and the balance Atlantic 
salmon and Great Lake Salmon. We are avoiding any 
further experiments with other varieties of trout, in which 
we have had a somewhat mournful experience. So far as 
the law will permit us to do so we are getting rid of the 
predatory brown trout. In spite of their quick wth 
we do not want to have anything to do with them. of 
our plant of brown trout was taken this summer, which 
weighed glbs. f r 

e find on our tract the ruffed grouse’in considerable 
numbers, to intro- 





crease. But hunting these birds without a is rather 
dull sport, and a setter is rather out of in the 
Adirondack woods. The Erethizon dorsatus exists a good 
many to the acre, and he has a si attraction for a 
blooded dog. A setter with his mouth full of hedgehog 
quills is an unha and useless animal, and a sore trial 
to his owner. He learns nothing from his bitter experi- 
ence with the hedgehog, but will attack them again and 
again, so that it is practically impossible for us to. use bird 
dogs in our region. 


ave any of our brother sportsmen any suggestion to 
make in this matter? * 


Macgrane Coxe. 


Mr. Macgrane Coxe has a preserve consisting of about 
500 acres of land at Southfields, in Orange county, about 
100 of which is surrounded by a wire fence 8ft. 2in. high, 
and containing fourteen strands of wire. The property is 
stocked with trout and some birds, and is preserved. Mr. 
Coxe is also a director of the Sterling Iron Railroad Com- 
pany, which has in the same region a tract consisting of 
22,000 acres of land, which has n for some years pre- 
served under the statute. 


Tranquility Park. 


Mr. Rutherfurd Stuyvesant’s game preserve at Alla- 
muchy, N. J., includes an area of about 4,000 acres en- 
closed with a close board fence oft. high, with one barb 
wire at the top.. Mr. C. W. Puffer, superintendent of the 
park, writes: 

The game are doing well. The elk number seventy- 
six. Last fall five were killed, and we had one die 
this winter. The deer are doing well. There are, as 
near as we can estimate, about 300. The beaver are in- 
creasing and building dams on the streams. It is impos- 
sible to tell their numbers, for they are very shy and only 
work in the night. There is a lake in the onde of about 
seventy-five acres, and it has been stocked with black bass. 
The bird department is managed by Duncan Dunn and 
Adam Scott. They have succeeded in hatching and turn- 
ing loose about 2,000 birds. These birds are the English 
pheasant; they are hatched in April and May, and kept 
in a preserve until the last of August, when they are 
turned loose, so a great many of them migrate all over 
the country and get wild, so it makes good shooting. I 
wish to make a comment in regard to our game laws in 
New Jersey. The deer law is undoubtedly all right, ex- 
cept as regards deer in private parks. As it stands, it 
only allows park owners ten days to kill and ship deer. 
It seems to me that a gentleman owning a private park 
which is fenced should have the privilege to kill and ship 
his game at such times as deer are allowed in the markets 
of New York city. 


Kildare Club. 


Game conditions in the Kildare Club park were never 
better than now. The rabbits and hares are a continual 
prey for owls and foxes. Birds, other than native, do well 
except pheasants. They cannot procure feed in the 
winter. 

The deer would do well all around here if the law was 
enforced. I think the State ought to pass a law to oblige 
every person that is not a citizen of the United States 
to pay a license of $20 to hunt or fish in this State, and 
to put up a.bond of $100 to respect the game laws, and 
that the implements of hunting or fishing should be proof 
of the misdemeanor. The Canadian-French are the worst 
enemy the deer and trout have in these parts of the 
woods, and they don’t care for the law or anything else. 
When an American goes to. Quebec to hunt or fish he must 
pay $20 or $25 for a license. Henry Day. 


The Liberty Club. 


Mr. T. A. James, Meriden, Ct., writes: I visited 
the Liberty Club ground last October, and_ the 
warden reported quail more abundant than usual. Part- 
ridge and gray squirrels were fairly plentiful. The pheas- 
ants have not done as well as anticipated. I think there 
has been quite a number liberated during the past five 
years, but it is very seldom that any are seen in the 
woods. I am hoping to see the day when more interest 
will be taken in stocking our Connecticut woods with 
deer, as I think they will give better returns to the sports- 
man than quail or pheasants. Foxes have not been so 
numerous in years as they are at present, and one fox 
will kill more pheasants and quail in one season than a 
sportsman would in ten years. 


Mr. Charles T. Barney. 


Mr. C. T. Barney writes: In regard to my small pre- 
serve at Southampton, Long Island, it has not been very 
successful. I am on the south side of the. Peconic Bay, 
and as a consequence feel the full effect of the northerly 
winds of winter. Therefore the country is too cold for 
quail to thrive. 


Adirondack Timber and Mineral Company’s Park. 


The park now contains 31,000 acres. Deer in this park 
are increasing rapidly since the abolition of hounding. 
The reason for this is twofold. First, there has not been 
over one-fourth as many deer killed in this vicinity since 
hounding was prohibited, and secondly, deer have 
wandered in here from adjacent parks, where they have 
been longer protected and have become more plenty, not 
being harassed by dogs, have remained here. Many 
thousands of deer winter on the park. Last winter there 
was a yard of deer containing .an estimated number of 
500 deer wintered within two and a half miles of my 
house. A thing that has not occurred before for fifteen 
years. Partridge are quite plentiful. Bears were also 
quite plenty last fall. Trout in ds where I can effect 
perfect protection from the public are getting much more 
plentiful. Have not introduced any exotic game. 

Caries Fenton. 


The Dot Island Preserve. 


The preserve of the Yellowstone Lake Boat Company 
is located on Dot Island, in Yellowstone Lake, in the Na- 
Sonal Park ie E. C. Waters, rene and General 

company, writes as $: 
. In our game preserve in the Yellowstone National Park 
ee ee ee SE ae ee 
well. We taised two young buffalo, one.last year 
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- saddle horse. 


and one in 1897. The elk are in fine condition, and | 
think we will have three elk next season. The anti- 
lope and mountain sheep are doing well. I would like very 
much to buy some more mountain sheep and antelope, but 
they are hard to find. I send you for your information a 
photo of the elk, buffalo and mountain sheep. These ani- 
mals are, of course, now in winter quarters, and have to 
be fed. The steamer on its trips stops each day at the 
island, where these animals are kept, and it seems a source 
of much pleasure to the traveling tourists to see them. We 
have one little antelope that comes down to meet the 
steamer upon its arrival, and she is shot at from once to 
twenty times each day by the kodak carriers while she is 
eating sugar or cakes from the hand of some of their 
party. 

Our f= preserve is located on Dot Island, in Yellow- 
stone National Park. The buffalo bull, McKinley, every 
one says is the finest specimen they ever saw. I killed a 
bull that weighed 2,600lbs., and he, I think, is larger than 
the one I killed. E, C. Waters. 


Utah Notes. = 


THE new fish and game law of Utah is a compromise 
measure devised by a joint committee of the sportsmen 
on the one hand and the commission men and sciners on 
the other. The principal provisions are as follows: 

It is lawful to take bass and trout, with hook and line, 
between the 14th day of June and the 15th day of Decem- 
ber following; unlawful to have in possession during 
closed season or less than 7in. in length. Deer, male or 
female, may be killed during October. Season for part- 
ridge, chicken, pheasant, grouse, from Aug. 15 to Dec. 1; 
for mourning doves from July 1 to Dec. 1; for quail (only 
in counties of Kane and Washington), between Oct. 1 and 
March 1. It is unlawful to ship out of the State any 
game animals, game birds, or game fish at any zime, but 
lawful to ship out of the State carp, chubs, suckers, mul- 
let and bullhead, catfish, during time when it is lawful to 
take the same, and then under the direct supervision and 
inspection of game wardens; and all packages or boxes or 
other receptacles containing fish must have a tag attached 
bearing the signatures of the warden making the inspec- 
tion, the name of the shipper, date of shipment, and num- 
ber of pounds shipped. It is unlawful for any express 
company or any carrier to receive or carry any box, pack- 
age or parcel containing fish without said tag attached. 

The late Legislature appropriated $5,000, for the estab- 
lishment and equipment of a fish hatchery. This will be 
‘located either at Springville, Utah county, or on the 
Weber, near Ogden. he advantages of the proposed 
locations are equal. 

The unusually heavy snows in the Wasatch have driven 
the deer down into the lowlands, and, especially about 
Springville and Provo, there has been considerable illegal 
slaughter. On Feb. 16, Game Warden Newell found near 
the mouth of a cafion opening on Provo Bench a couple of 
deer just killed, and in wretchedly poor condition, also a 
The tracks of but one man were found. He 
had evidently spied the officer a long distance off, and had 
made good:-his departure. The deer were disposed of 
according to law, the horse was retained. In due time 
the owner of the horse put in an appearance. He remem- 
bered perfectly well to whom he lent it. The borrower 
had also secured on the same day a rifle from Indian Jim 
The result was the arrest of ane Marion Draper, of 
Pleasant Grove. Draper endeavored to prove an alibi, but 
it was no go. He was in really indigent circumstances 
and Justice King let him off with the light fine of $15 and 
costs. The money not forthcoming, Draper will languish 
for forty days in the county jail. This does not seem 
much, but will have a good effect, as it is the first con- 
viction of the kind in Utah that has been made to stick. 

SHOSHONE. 


Green Mountain Notes. 


Mitton, Vt.—Editor Forest and Stream: I am gla. 
that I am at last able to report that the wild pigeon cau 
now be classed with the birds that breed in this» State. 





* For the last half dozen years I have frequently seen wild 


pigeons in this town, sometimes single individuals. and 
again in small flocks of from three to a dozen. With but 
one exception all the birds were seen on the border of 
one of the large Lake Champlain marshes, where the low, 
marshy land is overrun with a dense growth of willow. 
a spot which a bird of such a shy, retiring nature would 
be most likely to select for its home. Last season a col- 
ony of perhaps half a dozen pairs nested and reared their 
young without molestation in one of these willow thick- 
ets, and two or three pairs nested in other portions of the 
same tract, seeming to prefer to be by themselves. None 
of the birds fell as prey to any of the local gunners, so 
far as I know, and I trust that they may make this their 
summer home when the nesting season comes again. 
Ice-fishing is just now the prevailing sport along the 
lake, and during the past two weeks many large catches 
of perch have been made. The record catch at this 
place thus far is thirty-one dozen of perch in a day, with 
only one line. Most of the fishing is done from fish 
shanties, which are diminutive structures, but warmly 
built, and fitted generally with a small stove, so that no 
matter what the weather is, the fisherman can fish 
through his trap door in the floor of the shanty without 
entailing a penalty of chilled feet or frost-bitten fingers. 
The ice-fishermen make use of a very clever device for 
luring the fish to the vicinity of the opening. It consists 
of a perch closely modeled from cedar or pine and 
weighted with lead; attached to the sides of the decoy are 
metal fins that extend parallel along the body. The fish 
is attached to a small cord and is lowered to the proper 


be willing to, take his oath that a real perch was cavort- 
ing about in the depths below. Often the decoy is sadly 
scratched by the Seen ae of the pickerel, which, think- 


ing a genuine fish is before him, snatches the prize and 


dashes madly away with it, to it in di 
wie ii. found 0 ‘be only Wi of wood and mea 


A few whitefish have been this winter, but the 
chief fish are perch, anywhere a hole is made 
eo Pcy’skpight perch aplenty” wil 
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It is gratifying to note that in spite of two open sea- 
sons deer seem to be still plenty in this State, notwith- 
s:anding the predictions made on everv side that one 


open season would exterminate them. Only to-day a_ 


neighbor saw a fine buck and two does a short distance 
from my house, and several others have been reported 
near by, all quite tame and permitting a close approach 
before they took alarm. The chief obstacle to increase 
does not seem to be so much the slaughter of the open 
season as the dogs that run at large in every community 
and chase and kill deer. This winter several instances 
have come to my notice, and the State commissioners 
have investigated several cases where deer have been run 
to death by dogs. KENEWAH. 


“Concerning an Epithet.’ 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Anent the question propounded by you as to whether 
the writer of this “bit” became a convert to the creed of 
moderation in game killing, because of being called a 
“game hog,” he begs to say that he did not; in fact he 
claims to be a charter member—so to speak—of ther 
grand guild of game bag reform. He in fact reformed 
long before that ine'egant epithet was coined, or even 
before sportsmen generally discovered that the game ws 
disappearing so rapidly that it was necessary to curb the 
piggish propensities of the market shooter and of many 
others who dubbed themselves sportsmen. He, however, 
thanks ForkEst AND StrEAm for having in years past, in 
very many ways, taught him sportsmanlike methods. 
which teaching may have perhaps been instrumental in 
bringing about his reformation. 

If you will refer to any of the occasional squibs con- 
tributed by him to your paper during the past dozen 
years or so, you will find him always an enthusiast—-a 
crank if you please—on the subjects of game protection 
and forest preservation, and not much given to the use 
of intemperate language, but he still insists that some 
epithet should be used to designate the “sooner” who 
usually begins shooting a few days before the season 
opens, and the “pig” who usvally kills several times as 
much game as he ought in season, so that the lay miud 
shall not confound these creatures with legitimate sports- 
men who observe the game laws and who are content 
with a limit which any fair-minded sportsman would con- 
cede to be a fair bag for a day’s shooting. 

At this late dav when we have so many papers ard 
magazires devoted to the subiect of field sports, there is 
no possible excuse for the nlea of a want of knowledge 
as te what constitutes a fair and reasonable “take” or 
“hae” for a day’s fishire or shooting. and when we fin+l 
a fellaw who is not willing to confine himself to a decent 
limit. there is ro earthly reason whv fair, legitimate 
snortermen sheuld net designate him hv some term that 
wi'l irdicate that they are not fond of him. 

Troy, N. ¥., March 27. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read vour editorial remarks about the epithet of 
“game hog.” You are right. Conditions alter cases. I 
don't know that I should like to wear the bristles of a 
true “hog.” but yet at the end of the season my score 
stands-well up on the slate. Still, it is the work of many 
days. and every one of them enjoved—the birds never go 
to waste. And yet if I only had one day afield during 
the season, I don’t know as I should quit after three birds 
—one for the wife, one for the boy ard one for mvself—ii 
I could find more. Your remarks are just. and I doubt 
not that many of there “better men” who cry out so 
loud'y ard diligertly hove at some time had a decided 
curl in their own tails. There are hirds galore here—I can 
start fifty grouse any day, and I don’t hanker after them 
all. There are days when I get one, and my companions 
get more: vet at night I don’t bag the knees of mv 
trousers chanting thanks to Heaven that I am not as other 


men: because. in truth. the only reason I didn’t get more. 


was because I couldn’t hit them. Go ahead—if a man is in 

a condition to try out lard he shows it by pen and ink as 

well as afield. f 
Fiicusurc, Mass. 





PuHILapDEeLpnia.—Editor Forest and Stream: I read 
your editorial, entitled “(Concerning an Epithet.” Mr. 
Schenck’s criticism thereon followed in Forest AN»D 
Stream of March 25. 

By way of illustrating how variously different minds 
will vary on the same subject, I wish to say that to me 
the editorial seemed sound and its position well taken. 
To me it did not in the least seem to be a defense of the 
so-called “game hog.” It deprecated the use of intem- 
perate language in dealing with him. 

The bandying of epithets does not appeal to the reason 
of anyone. Their use shows, however, that the one who 
uses them is unpleasantly emotional. A man in bad tem 
per is never a good judge of what is best for himself; 
much more then is he unfit as a judge to determine wha* 
is best for others. The calling of names is a grade of 
mental exchanges which is at its best in your Bowery in 
New York, and other places the world over where bil- 
lingsgate takes the place of reasonable argument; and 
this is far more likely to provoke hostility than it is to ia- 
duce reformation. Of course, a mild epithet is not to he 
classed as billingsgate, though as an expression of ill- 
temper it may be remotely allied to it, but so far as hav- 
ing any reforming effects it is exactly like it. Men dy 
not like the crack of the whip, figuratively or literally. 
Most men are reasonable and will do right if they are 
pursuaded that a proposition is in itself right; most men 
will purposely refuse to follow any proposition right o- 
wrong if they are coerced. , 

Mr. Schenck interweaves some fallacy in his argument. 
A man who steals is a thief. That is all granted in re- 
gard to the cash, chickens, etc. Those matters are a suh- 
ject of statute law, and have so been from time imme- 
morial; but when he shifts his ground and deduces fron 
matters of statute law that matters of opinion are equally 
well established, he weakens his case bv its evident fa’- 
lacy. If I think that my neighbor is killing more birds 
than in my opinion he is justified in killing. and there- 
fore. because I think so, am justified in calling him a 
“game hog,” there is no reason why some maa 


who also was displeased in some way with my neighbor 
or myself should not therefore call him or me some other 
epithet, and justify it because in his judgment that epithet 
was what he felt like calling him or me something offen- 
sive, and-therefore he was right. 

The phrase “killing more than their share,” used by Mr. 
Schenck, carries with it an admission which would seem 
to indicate a denunciation of the “game hog.” from th 
standpoint of individual resentment rather than a philan- 
thropical yearning for public good. 

Your editorial impressed me as a call for other than 
the old methods in dealing with men who killed a quan- 
tity of game, more perhaps than the-supply would war- 
rant. How many converts were ever made by the doc- 
trine of objurgation? Let those who thunderously hurl 
the term “game hog” show how much their pet anathema 
has done for game protection. Let them show how manv 
men have restrained their: killing proclivities because 
some individual asserted that they were “game hogs.” 


Let your readers hear the experiences of the reformaticn 


whose magic lies in the one epithet, the one potent word, 

game-hog.” Men have indeed changed if they will 
cease to do ill and strive to do good at the uttering of 
an epithet. 

Would it not be better to trv the doctrine of reason? 
Why not show the offenders that their course is really 
Prejudicial to the interests of the community and there- 
fore to their own? Why not exercise some forbearanr-e 
and charity with the offenders? Why not patiently work 
to have the legal limit made a matter of statute law, 
thereby taking it out of the realm of private opinion 
into that of a fixed rule of action for all? Why not alsu 
recognize that personal spleen is not necessarily a pub- 
lic principle? ; 

If snortsmen are gentlemen, as T believe them to be 
then their utterances, actions and instincts should be 
those of gentlemen. All need forbearance and charity. 
Tf T. mvself. am a model in revard to game protection, 
perfect in this I may be an offender in other relations. 
A wise ard good man once remarked, “He that is with- 
ovt sin among vou. let him first cast a stone.” and that 
voice has been echoing down through the centuries. 

L. A. CHILpREss. 


A Maine Skipper. 


Boston, March 27.—According to special dispatches to 
the daily papers it seems that the shipper of seventeen or 
eighteen saddles, arrested some weeks ago, already men- 
tioned in Forest AND StreEAM, has escaped. He was the 
captain of a small water craft, and was arrested at East- 
port, March 3, for attempting to ship the saddles to Bos- 
ton. He was under $3,000 bonds for his appearance in 
court. On Wednesday last he was again arrested for the 
same offense, that of shipping deer saddles from Cherry- 
field to Eastport and on board the steamer there, doubt- 
less for Boston. The warden allowed the fellow to com- 
plete the unloading of his ‘craft, after he had arrested 
him, which took but a few minutes. He was then al- 
lowed to step into the steamboat office to sign his bills of 
lading. The warden remained outside. Soon the war- 
den, thought that it was time for his man to appear, and 
begun a search for him. He could not be found any- 
where abgut the wharves or other craft. He then sent 
another officer over the ferry to Lubec to watch for the 
deer shipper there. On the way over the ferry a 
small schooner was passed, and behold, there was the 
little deer-shipping boat hauled up on to the deck of the 
schooner, and a glass showed that its owner wes 
there also. The schooner was under full sail up 
Pembroke River. The chase was abandoned for thc 
time being, the officers feeling sure of their man 
later. Other cases are being followed in that 
section, and it is worthy of note that no 
new venison is coming into Boston markets. I am in- 
formed, from authority that cannot be denied. that the 
game wurdens have been instructed to stop this shipment 
of deer to Boston at any cost. One case of extreme pov: 
erty has been followed up, and unmistakable signs of deer 
slaughter by dogs discovered. But a family of small 
children touched the hearts of the officers, and the man 
promising to kill his dogs and give up the business, he 
has not been prosecuted. SPECIAL. 





Boston Notes. 


Boston, March 25.—The first shooting party of the 
season, for the preserve of the Monomoy Brant Club, left 
Boston on Wednesday for that well-known hunting 
ground. The party is made up of A. H. Wright, Captain 
E. Frank Lewis, R. S. Gray, H. D. Reed, Joseph Dorr, 
Henry Colburn, R. H. Gardiner, and one or two others. 
These gentlemen have visited Monomoy together for 
many seasons, and though they are pleased to style them- 
selves “The Boys’ Party,” there are several senior shots 
and hunters among them. This is the first brant shooting 
party of the season of 1899, there being four or five 
parties every season visiting the preserve for a specified 
number of days.. The parties alternate; that is, the last 
party of a preceding season is the first one of the follow- 
ing season. The present season is very late, however, the 
boxes not yet being all ready. The weather has been ex- 
ceedingly stormy and rough, with but little time for get- 
ting the shooting boxes or pits in shape. Members of 
this, the first party, are expecting good shooting. They 
feel that they were too late last year. 

Boston hunters and fishermen seem to be highly pleased 
with sport in Florida the past season. Charlie Brown, 
himself a lover of rod and reel as well as shotgun, pre- 
sents a letter from his shooting and fishing friend, C. H. 
Alden, at Homosassa, Florida, not far from Tampa, on 
the Gulf. This letter says that all the fishing and shooting 
one need ask for can be had in six hours a day, and loafing 
or resting the rest of the time. He says: “My first day 
fishing I took 88 trout, the string dees 103Ibs. ; all on 
my small rod.” He does say what sort of trout they were, 
but visitors to that part of the co intry will understand 
that. “My friend has also taken in one day eight red bass, 
weighing 212Ibs. The same day I took forty bass. We 
have had great fishing from the start. Gunning for wood- 
cock, quail, wild turkeys and snipe here is t sport 
and one is sure of a good deal of success. | have suc- 


in shooting an eagle, with a spread of Sft.” 


~_——i aw - 


Massachusetts Notes. 


Danvers, Mass., March 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
An act of the present Legislature aporeres March 1, 
provides that “every Lord’s Day shall be close season. 
Whoever hunts or destroys birds or game of any kind 
on the Lord’s Day shall be liable to the penalty imposed 
for violations of the law during other closed seasons, 
and such penalties shall be in addition to those already 
imposed for violation of the laws relating to shooting 
upon the Lord’s Day.” ; 

This will be a little tough for the poor man that, is 
confined to his labors six days in a week and would like 
to go out in a decent way and get a shot or two. Such 
a man never would have been legislated against. It is 
because of the rough city rowdies who want to go out 
on a spree and shoot every songbird they find, insult 
the farmers who object to their invasion. and finally end 
up the day by shooting 100 shots of biack powder cart- 
ridges at a mark back of some church where religious 
services are being held,. That is the reason we have to 
have such laws. 

This law will make quite a fuss with the beach bird 
shooters around Ipswich. All along that coast and trib- 
utaries are summer cottages that are owned by city 
people. Saturday afternoon the sportsmen all come up 
to their shanties and have a grand old time all day Sun- 
day, with more or less shooting. It is an out-of-the-way 
place, and probably disturbs no one, but there is a good 
chance to make it unpleasant for them if one is so dis- 
posed. 

The brant shooting season will open in Chatham, on 
the Cape, this week. The first party will be of Boston 
gunners, who will occupy the club house for a week. 
Then other parties will come for six weeks or so. Off 
Morris Island is one of the best feeding grounds on the 
coast. Most of the shooting is from large boxes sunk 
in the sand and live decoys are used. The Monomey 
Branting Club was organized more than thirty years ago 
and more than 10,000 birds have been killed. It has 
a large membership, each member paying $15 for one 
week’s board and guide whether he goes or not. This 
fee is used to support the club and to pay the expenses 
of preparing and caring for the blinds. | 

Reports on quail are not very encouraging; don’t hear 
of any dead, or even live ones very often. 

Joun W. Basstrt. 


Vermont Deer. 


A TowNSHEND correspondent writes under date of 
March 21 to Commissioner Jno. W. Titcomb: “The deer 
in this section of the State are doing finely, and are on 
the increase. There are three yards within five miles of 
this village. Parties keep coming to me saying that dogs 
are chasing the deer every few days; also in the towns of 
Winhall. Wardsboro and Grafton that dogs are doing bad 
work. Two. have been killed by dogs in Winhall, and 
steps must be taken to stop it. There must be in the 
first yard. only one and one-half miles from the village. at 
least twelve or fifteen. The other yard they sav has eight; 
did not say how many in the third yard. So you can 


see they are doing very nicely, and I am glad it is so. 
nig Ee he Ae 





Commisioner Titcomb has just captured a poacher in 
Fssex county who had killed a call moose near Island 
Pond, and is now under $200 bail. The head of the moose 
was confiscated. 


Mongolian Pheasants in Virginia. 
CHARLOTTEVILLE, Va., March 21.—Editor Forest and 


. Stream: I regret to say. in reply to your inquiry. that 


the Mongolian pheasant enternrice of our gun club has 
not been what we expected. While it has not been an en- 
tire failure, it has not been an absolute success, The 
birds didn’t seem to nest. and aside from that, we think 
the “pot-hunters” destroyed some of them. 

The gun club, however, are not entirely discouraged, 
but are going to give it another trial this summer. The 
climatic conditions are all right, but the fault may have 
been with the birds themselves. The change from the far 
West (Wisconsin is where the birds come from) to the 
South mav have had all to do with it, that they didn’t 
nest. Probably some of your readers may be able to shed 
some light on this nhase of the matter. 

While the partridges suffered a great deal during the 
cold weather, and a great many were frozen. reports from 
the country are that there is enough left for this year’s 
crop. i ae 





Spring Ducks and Sitting Hens. 


In spring there is no sport in shooting ducks the way 
the blue bills work here. They are like a lot of sitting 
hens, and there would be about as much glory in shoot- 
ing the former. -It is no trick at all to shoot from 50 to 
100 ducks a day, and any man who will shoot that many 
ducks a day cannot expect to be considered anything but a 
game hog. Two dozen ducks a day is enough for any 
man to shoot, and a man who is not satisfied with that 
many is no sportsman. Of course, a market-hunter 
wouldn’t be satisfied with that, but then such people 
wouldn’t be satisfied as long as there is a duck unshot. 
Prohibit the sale of game at all times, limit the bag to 
twenty-five ducks a day, prohibit spring shooting at least 
for two years, and stop open water shvoting, that’s our 
platform.—Fox (Wis.) Representative. 





A Woodcock in Philadelphia Streets. 


Purvapetputa, March 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
While passing Seventeenth and Chestnut streets I was sur- 
prised to hear that sound pleasant to every sportsman’s 
ear. the woodcock’s whistle, and looking up saw the hird 
going north. dodging under the trolley wires, then rising 
over the buildings. It is an uncommon place to see this 
bird on the wing. but it is not an uncommon thing to 
see game of all kinds at the groceries and provision deal- 
ers offered for sale. When will Gis-even Se eae ‘ 







































































Bea and River ishing. 


The Forest anp Stream is the recognized medium of entertai.- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
The éditors invite communications on the subjects to which its 
pages are devoted. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. While it is intended to give wide latitude in discussion 
of current topics, the editors are not responsible for the views of 
correspondents, ‘ 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. 
copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months. 





Terms: For single 
For club rates and full 


particulars respecting subscriptions, see prospectus on page iv. 


To the Occasional Angler. 


Ir the times are unpropitious and you find your “catch” of fishes, 
As the sun is sinking westward, hasn’t panned out quite. the 
thing; 
There's a method, “on the quiet’’—ah! how many experts try it! 
That may, despite your failure, send you home with quite a 
“string.” 
There are natives on the lookout for the man with pocket-book 
out, . 
On a fun-and-fishing frolic, when the fates don’t use him well; 


And he feels his reputation on a slippery, slim foundation 
They’ve a remedy convenient—they have always fish to sell. 


Do you ask me how they get them? 
they net them, 
With the aid of vile “contraptions,” 
condemn; 
What they’re after is your money; that’s their manna, milk and 
honey, 
And the “modus operandi” matters not a jot to them. 


Why, they snare them and 


which the game laws quite 


If, by look of by suggestion, you thcir plans should seem to 


question, 
You are simply wasting time, my friend; the truth they cannot 
speak. 
Ananias isn’t “in it,” they can tell more lies per minute 


Than that star prevaricator could engender in a weck. 


Though of aspect duli and drowsy, though of locks unkempt and 


frowzy, 
Ticough of soiled and freckled cuticle, and costume rude and , 
strange; 
In their frowziness and freckles, they’re as keen in quest of 
shekels, 


As the diamond-decked deceivers that vociferate ‘on ’change.” 


In their nasal, 
bargain, 
And their weird and woful bearing knocks expostulation dumb; 
As they swear in gibbering gammon, they’re the prey of pinching 
famine, 
Though their beards and breaths betoken much tobacco juice 
and rum, 


jangling jargon, they’re the boys to drive a 


Well, ignoring their devices, be prepared to pay their prices; 
For, with india-rubber consciences, they'll “salt” vou every 
time; 
Promptly pozr them forth your treasure (you can curse them at 
your leisure), 
At the rate of, say, a dollar for a fish that’s worth a dime. 


Then, triumphant, home returning, you will gratify the yearning, 
Of admiring friends and family, and thrilling tales you'll tell; 
Of the deep pools where you sought them, how they “struck” and 

how you “fought” them, 
While you picturesquely pose, a perfect Isaac Walton swell. 


So, when cometh your vacation, and, as means of recreation, 
You proceed to plot and plan a piscatorial “jamboree”; 

Bear in mind-no bait nor tackle, fluttering fly, nor fluffy hackle, 
Will be half as efficacious as the greenback marked with V. 


Ep. Lecco. 
Hartspa.g, N. Y. 


In the Pound-Net. 


BY FRED MATHER. 


Ir a “fish hog” is one who catches more than he can 
use, then I am right in his class since the pound-net was 
set in the extensive waters within the jurisdiction of For- 
EST AND STREAM, for ‘the net, now only a few weeks old. 
is capturing more than I can market each week, and 
there is a fear that the Board of Health may conie down 
on the catch if it is held too long. That’s only what Mrs. 
Partington would call “a paragorical way of putting it.” 
The only thing that really disturbs the relations between 
the supply and demand is the blue pencil of the editor. He 
is analogous to, if not homologous with, the Board: of 
Health, which often orders tons of fish, meat, ‘game, 
poultry and vegetable thrown off the docks of New York 
or te be taken to Barren Island to be cremated and is to 
be honored and respected auerJingly. He is the auto- 
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crat, not of the “Breakfast Table,” but of that greater 
lay-out, the Forest AND STREAM, and, as he sits in the 
clock tower, he carefully scrutinizes all things. Hence, 
he is the man to be dreaded. The things which swim or 
drift into the pound-net have to pass his olfactories be- 
fore the public are allowed to sample them. That’s an 
awful state of affairs, but “what are you going to do 
about it?” as an old-time politician asked. 


Fresh-Water Turtles. 


Mr. Russel Mott, in Forest AND STREAM of March 
18, asks some questions under this head. It is a poor 
way to get anything from a man by abusing him, and, 
notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Mott has branded me 
as “omniscient,” whatever that may be, I will ignore the 
aspersion and go on to talk about such turtles as have 
met me in the ponds or in soups or steaks. 

If Mr. Mott; I refrain from calling him hard names, 
will turn over his files of Forest AND STREAM and read 
my “turtle talk” in the sketches of “In the Louisiana 
Lowlands,” Sept. 24, and Oct. 1, 1898, he will get some 
descriptions of Southern turtles and also learn how to 
bake a soft-shelled turtle, the best of all the fresh-water 
species. 

The small pond turtles found north of New Jersey are 
edible, but too small to bother with, for it is more of a 
job to disjoint one turtle for soup or stew than to do 
the same thing for a score of cliickens, for the turtle is 
put together to stay there. In Virginia and the South 
there are the “sliders,” both red and yellow bellied, so 
called because they slide off the logs when danger comes. 
They will measure 10 to 12in. on the under shell and 
are worth dressing. They are shipped to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York in great numbers to help out 
their aristocratic relative, the diamond-backed terrapin 
of the salt marshes in his, or her, attempt to provide 
terrapin stew for epicurean palates at $1 per taste, for the 
rapidly disappearing diamond-back now costs from $60 
to $100 per dozen for “counts,” ¢. e., females which meas- 
ure 6in. on the under shell. As the extreme size is 8in., 
and males seldom reach five, is it any wonder that the 
sliders desire to get into such company and be served 
to guests in evening dress who know that choice old 
Madeira is the only admissible beverage with terrapin 
stew! 

I have several recipes fer terrapin stew (for this 
princely reptile is never in the soup) two of them given 
me by the late Sam Ward, America’s most famous bon 
vivant, but that’s another story. 

After the soft-shells, which are unknown east of the 
Great Lakes, come the sliders, but none have the gela- 
tinous flesh of the terrapin as the diamond-back is called. 
Then the snapper comes next, and no,others except the 
big land gopher of the pine lands of the South are worth 
notice as food. The Northern land tortoise$ are poor 
and stringy. 

A snapping turtle weighing above 15lbs. should be 
skinned, because its skin may retain a trifle of the musky 
odor which is exhaled from the animal in quantities pro- 
portioned to its size. If under that weight it may be 
scalded and the outer cuticle rubbed off; of course hav- 
ing been beheaded long before. Then turn the turtle 
on its back, ‘separate the under shell from the upper at 
the joint and ¢ut out the under shell or plastron. Then 
remove the department of the interior, saving the liver. 
with care in excising the gall, and then you will see that 
neck; legs and tail are about 2" that is left; and you 


learn much when you try to separate these from the 
upper shell, or carapace. Opening a sardine can with a 
penknife is nothing to it, even if you have a butcher- 
knife and a hammer. After you have the neck, legs 
and tail unjointed, there js still left a bit which should 
not be thrown away. 5 

A turtle is curious in its anatomy; part of its skeleton 
is inside and part outside. It does not shed its shell, 
like a crustacean, but the shell grows in plates, with 
sutures like those of the human skull. Each rib is at- 
tached to a plate of the carapace and to the vertebra 
below. Between the ribs and the upper shell lies the ten- 
derloin, and to get it each rib, which is the only soft 
thing in the skeleton, must be cut and the connecting 
membrane skinned out. 

With wholesome meat of any kind some sort of fry. 
roast, broil, soup or stew can bé made, but the subject 
is too large to even touch upon in a pound-net where su 
many things are found. 

Mr. Mott asks: “Has the fresh-water turtle any ene- 
mies, the human race excepted?” The question would 
imply that there was only one species and does not per- 
mit a categorical answer. His reference to taking small 
turtles from black bass and frogs apply only to infantile 
specimens whose shells are very soft and are easily di- 
gested by fish. After a snapping turtle gets to be 8iu. 
long, man, or one of its own kind, seems to be the only 
thing that can kill it; possibly the same may be said of 
the savage soft-shell species. But the raccoon catches 
and eats the smaller pond turtles, and digs them out of 
their shells. I have never seen a coon do it, but have 
found where it has been done, with coon tracks as very 
strong circumstantial evidence. Since writing this I 
have been asked to go into the turtle question in extenso, 
giving all American species, marine and other, with 
recipes for their appearance on the table. Perhaps ‘it 
may be done. i. ie 


Making Long Casts. 


A correspondent asks: “What is the weight a trout rod 
should be to get the longest distance casting in trout 
fishing—caster 5ft. 9in. and ‘160 Ibs.? My r10'4ft. 10%40z. 
for bass is too heavy for trouting. I have 60z., 70z. and 
80z. rods, but they are too willowy to handle a long line 
in bad conditions.” ; 

I have a 10%40z. split bamboo that is 10!4ft. long, and 
it has cast goft. in other hands. The records in Central 
Park and other places show that 50z. rods have cast 
further. Therefore, it is not the weight of the rod nor 
its length that makes it lay out a line so far. It is en- 
tirely in the action of the rod with the know-how behind 
it. No slim-jim, limber-go-shiftless kind of a rod could 
get there, no matter who was behind it; there must be 
backbone that springs to it when trained muscles call 
for a supreme effort, or the records will not be ap- 
proached. 

Then, the line must fit the rod and be a heavy onc; 
heavy in the middle, for you can’t throw a nickel as far 
as you can cast a silver dollar; there must be weight up 
to a limit, to anything we can throw. Personally I have 
no use for light lines, because I use a stiff rod. which 
will not cast them. I have several rods, one as light as 
60z., but my 10% rod is the only one I use for trout, 
bass or anything; I would like to tackle a 2olb. salmon 
on it. ' * 

I do not class the 40z. rods as toys, because I have 
seen what work they can do in the hands of P. Cooper 
Hewitt and other amateurs; my preference being merely 
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Series of six pictures. 


First Prize in the Forest anp Stream’s Amateur Photography 


Competition. 


that the heavy rod tires my arm and gives me a muscu- 
lar exercise that I would not take voluntarily. It does 
me good, is dumb-bells and Indian clubs, and has forced 
me to cast with my left hand. As my left arm has al- 
ways been weak since the boxing lessons of boyhood and 
my frontier life of forty years ago, I regard this en- 
forced use of it as a blessing. This is, I think, the first 
plea in favor of heavy rods in these later days, when the 
great double-handed trout rods of the last century have 
become curiosities. While the left soon tires. with cast- 
ing, it is a relief to the right. A young man may 
strengthen his arms with many devices, but an old man 
will not take exercise for exercise sake; therefore, the 
heavier rod is my favorite, for the reasons given. 

It is better to put a heavy line on a light, whippy rod 
than to give a good stiff rod a light line. The whippy, 
double-action rod, which kicks back when you throw it 
forward, may be good for those who like that sort of 
rod, but it will never send out a long line, and I prefer an 
alder cut from the bank. 

Of course our ordinary trout fishing with the fly, is 
done within 4oft., but many an angler has seen a trout 
rising beyond that distance when he could not get 
nearer, and then he wishes that he had the power to 
make a long cast. ‘It is in preparing for such chances 
that the intelligent angler wishes to know how to get 
there. There is no royal road to this learning, nothing 
but practice beforehand, on the old motto: “In time of 
peace prepare for war.” I like a heavy line and do not 
believe that its descent on the water alarms a trout, as it 
strikes some 20ft. away and then unfolds 1oft. more; the 
ruffling of the surface is nothing if there is a slight wind 
making a ripple on the-water, while if the surface is still 
the effect is such as we often see when a gentle puff of 
air from above strikes the water and moves forward in 
a wedge-shaped ripple. (See remarks on page 231, last 
week.) Trout are never alarmed at a falling leaf or 
twig, nor by the motion of insects on the water; these 
things they see every day. This makes me an unbeliever 
in the theory of casting lightly as a thistle-down. What 
trout fear is the moving shadow of a man or beast on 
the bank; the waving branches of the trees they know 
all about. 


The Coming Trout Season. 


To-day the wind is east, and there is fog, mist, rain 
and hail alternately in the air. No need to say, “Hail, 
gentle spring,” for it will do it without invocation, and 
then the rheumatism in that left knee and right shoulder! 
Yet it all belongs with the spread that spring lays out, 
and why not accept it philosophically? A fellow who 
can take things as they come to him in this world and is 
glad that they are no worse, has all the elements of hap- 
piness that are in sight. But this is largely a matter of 
temperament, as is the disposition to’grumble. An op- 
timistic view of things brought me through where others 
died—but that’s not related to the opening of the trout 
season—yet it has a relation to the selection of trout- 
ing companions. , 

It was not on the waters of the “Bigosh,” which the 
Minnesota maps call “Winnebigoshish,” of Itasca county, 
but on a trout stream of Sullivan county, N. Y., that the 
thing occurred. It was June— 

_ “And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays.’’ 





The trout were rising fairly well and the birds were 
doing their level best to tell how they enjoyed life as 
Lowell has described a June day. We lunched at noon 
and fished an hour, when up came a thunder storm. We 
trudged through it over three miles of muddy roads, 
soaked and sodden; shoes ruined and hats wrecked. On 
the way I tried to make light of the affair, but my com- 
panion would have none of it. After a change of cloth- 
ing, a dinner and a rainbow in the east, my friend re- 
marked: “It’s always my luck to be caught in this way 
and get a soaking, and you made it worse by making fun 
of it; what fun there was in it I can’t see, getting soaked 
through and spoilirg all the cigars in my coat.” 

On returning to the city I sent this man a box of 
cigars with a note of commiseration for his sufferings 
and his loss. His hide was so thick that he asked me to 
fish with him the next year; but we did not fish. 


Where to Fish? 


Lest any reader should think that this heading might 
tell him of prolific trout streams somewhere between 
New Brunswick and Oregon, I hasten to say: The ques- 
tion is a personal one. An invitation to spend a week at 
a club where the trout are plenty, but just shy enough to 
make angling that uncertainty which constitutes its 
charm to such sportsmen as regard the pursuit of game, 
and not its capture, as the highest form of sport, has 
been reluctantly declined. The man who says: “I can 
fish if they bite fast” may be an estimable citizen, but he 
misses the spirit of the angler. Walton tersely expressed 
it when he said: “Angling is somewhat like poetry; 
men are to be born so.” 

Then there are other invitations to wet a line in pri- 
vate waters, none of which can be accepted, because 1 
am so chained to business that two days from home 
just now is my limit, and if my fly is dropped on some 
Long Island stream at the opening of the season for a 
day or two it will be joy enough, and thanks have been 
sent to the kind friends who remembered the scribbler 
who has a new book—there, I almost said it—but the 
fact is that there is a big grindstone running, and my 
nose is on it. 

A note from John Patterson, of Ozone Park, N. Y., 
—golly, what a name—who has a fishing station at Goose 
Creek, Jamaica Bay, Long Island, says that the first 
flounders were taken there on March 15, and promises to 
keep me advised about their biting, but when the trout 
season opens the flounder is no temptation. Later in 
the summer at Patterson’s there is sometimes good 
weakfish ground, as he is near the Broad Channel, the 
Raunt, and other good grounds, as Goose Creek is the 
first railroad station on the trestle which crosses Ja- 
maica Bay from Brooklyn to Rockaway Beach. Some- 
times other game fishes run in there, but the flounder and 
the fluke live on that submerged meadow called Jamaica 
Bay, and hundreds find recreation in catching them, if 
the sport is not exciting. 


Unios for Bait. 


In Forest AND STREAM of March 11 I had something 
to say of the fresh-water mussel as food. Without any 
reference to the question of food. “Matasiso” writes of 
the unio as bait for fish. He says: 

“T sat down this evening to compose my mind before 
going to bed and picked up ‘Men I Have Fished With” 
for the one hundred and seventeenth time (more or less, 
for I have not kept tabs on the record; but I read it on 








an average of once a week, when somebody has not bor- 
rowed it). As I read about your old chum Steve Mar- 
tin (vide page 142), I noted that George Scott experi- 
mented with fresh-water clams (unios) for bait. 

“I wonder how many fishermen have tried that? If 
we could go into executive session and moralize over 
the past what funny experiences we could rake out of the 
cinders of the old furnaces of fun. But the spirit moves 
me suddenly to tell you of an incident that occurred in 
the fall of 1897, in fact, during the same trip to Ply- 
mouth, Mass., when I wrote you about ‘Nesmuk.’ 

“I was with S. B. Duffield, Jr., a young and promising 
artist, and our tent was pitched on a bluff, about one- 
eighth mile distant from the nearest cart road; and our 
duffle had to be jackassed (you see I am acquiring 
Matherisms) that distance through the woods to the 
lake shore, and we had a tussle getting the canoe in. So 
we did not get settled and ready to go fishing till after- 
noon of the second day. Of course, when we started, we 
found that bait was scarce; we were after yellow perch 
for supper, and wanted minnows for bait, and not a 
blamed ‘minny’ could we find. 

“Duff? thought we were counted out, and made up his 
mind for fried bacon; but we got the canoe in the water 
and I reached down and pulled in a dozen unios. 

“*What in blazes are you going to do with those 
things?’ says Duff. 

“ “Use them for bait.’ 

“Well, I'll give you my hat, if you get any fish with 
that bait.’ 

“ “Now, my boy, you can sling paint and make pretty 
good johnny-cake; but your Uncle Dudley can show you 
how to catch fish. ’Tis not the desire for food that calls 
the fish, but the way you put it before them. If you 
know how to do it, yOu can catch fish with a bit of salt 
pork, if the fish feel like biting, and if they don’t, you 
could not catch a fish with the nicest bait in the coun- 
try. 

“Now, I would rather catch a perch on a rod with a 
pretty little reel than to land a 4lb trout with a cordwood 
pole, so I rigged the split bamboo, stuck on a bit of clam, 
and started in. I had pulled in three or four nice little 
perch, and found, on baiting up, that I had only a soft 
bit, which would not stand much chewing; so afte: 
throwing in my line I laid the rod across the gunwales 
and stooped over to open another clam. Suddenly the 
reel said ‘click,’ and I grabbed the rod just in time to 
keep it from going overboard, and the reel kept on with 
a click-click-c which, being translated, means 
‘bass.’ 

“Now, Duff, though a thorough sportsman, did not 
know much of bass fishing, so I observed: ‘Get your 
line in and get hold of that paddle, and don’t be more 
than a week about it, either; and if that fish makes for 
the boat to go under it, you shove her ahead a length, 
so I can pass the line over your head.’ The bass breached 
so near the boat that he flipped the spray into my part- 
ner’s face. But I was engaged for a circus just then, 
and he got the paddle. The bass showed his breeding 
for a few minutes, and then started for the boat, while 
I reeled in for dear life. But the canoe did not move, 
and as the tip of the rod crept down toward the butt I 
mentally sighed and thought the rod was gone. 

“About the time the two extremes met; the bass con- 
cluded he had enough and he came up, and I led him to 
the stern of the canoe. ‘Now, Duff’ said I, ‘you slip 
that landing-net under him and lift him into the boat, 
but don’t touch the line.’ 

“Under went the net; but it did not envelop the fish, 
and he slipped out, but had not strength to break away, 
and I led him back, and to my horror Duff dropped the 
net, took hold of the line, and before I could catch my 
breath stuck his finger down the fish’s mouth, and throw- 
ing him into the bottom of the canoe, fell on him to 
keep him from jumping back into the water. 

“T then and there offered a few pertinent remarks on 
methods of landing fish, and I fear offered up a few 
prayers for his soul’s ‘illfare,’ but he had the fish. 

“There was no means of weighing the fish, but it fur- 
nished a meal for the pair of us, and there was some left. 
I presume he weighed between 2 and 12 lbs. I do not 
dare to estimate closer, for fear you would question my 
veracity.” 

“Matasiso” is one of those well-meaning fellows who 
start in to tell you a story and get switched off on an- 
other track. He began to tell of the use of unios for 
bait and then ran into a bass fight, but as we all do 
the same thing when we get excited, it’s all right. He 
did, however, show that he took some perch and one 
bass with this neglected bait. 


Trout Flies. 


A “Novice”. writes: “I will fish for trout on Long 
Island in April and go to the Adirondacks in June. 
What flies would you recommend?” 

For Long Island in April take the alder, black prince, 
grizzly. king, Montreal, stone-fly, yellow Sally, coach- 
man, queen of the water, green, brown and gray hackles 
and red ibis. It is the fashion to scoff at the red ibis 
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because it is like no living thing. The charge is true, 
but the trout take it at times, and who is to say them 
nay? For Long Island have. these flies dressed on 
sproat hooks, Nos. 8 to 10. With this outfit you have 
an assortment of colors to fall back on in case the trout 
do not care for your first offering. Three of each 
kind will be aes for a week if you take care of them 
and do not snap them off or hang them up in the bushes 
beside the stream, which are ever hungry for flies and 
take them more freely than the trout will. 

For the Adirondacks in June take sproat hooks, but 
larger, say 4 tc 6, and the following flies: Alder, brown 
hen, coachman, royal coachman, Rube Wood, cow- 
dung, gray drake, Montreal, professor, queen of the 
water, white miller, yellow Sally, oak fly, the hackles and 
the red ibis. When you select your flies pay for good 
ones, Take the ibis, for example; a white feather dyed 
red is as good as any in the shop; but one day’s fishing 
and drying in the sun and the color is gone. The natural 
feather does not fade with a wetting, but it will cost 
more. Tackle dealers must keep cheap stuff for people 
who want it; but if you go to a reliable house and if 
you do not know just what you need, tell them so and 
trust them to fit you out. A novice cannot tell whether. 
a lot of flies are worth $3 a dozen or only half a dollar, 
because he is not a judge of workmanship nor of the 
value of the materials. 

Therefore I say to “Novice,” keep away from depart- 
ment stores and Bowery pawn shops when you’ buy 
fishing tackle, and go to some dealer who makes that 
his business. He understands his trade, and is not cater- 


ing to those who want split bamboo rods for $1 nor~ 


flies at 25 cents per dozen, for he knows that no man 
can make reliable goods at these prices. 

If “Novice” should hook a good trout on a cheap fly 
and have the thing come apart after journeying to a 
trout stream, he would find that it was not always econ- 
omy to buy low-priced stuff; yet there is a demand for 
such trash, and the supply naturally comes; but, when 
a fellow pays carfare and hotel bills for a few days’ fish- 
ing, it is the wildest kind of extravagance to buy a lot 
of low-priced—not cheap—rubbish to bring him disap- 
pointment just at the supreme moment which he has 
dreamed of, and for which he has expended time and 
mony. 


s s ‘ 
My Fishing Bicycle. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is not intended to intimate by this caption that my 
bicycle ever fishes. Toledo has one man whose pisca- 
torial tales are told with the especial purpose of seducing 
the credulous and unwary, but this narrative is not in 
that category. What I wish to remark, however, is that 
as a part of the outfit of the stream fisherman, at least 
in the semi-civilized portions of the country, the bicycle 
is certainly a most valuable auxiliary, and it seems 
strange that its utility in this respect is not more gen- 
erally recognized in the current fishing literature. 

Toledo has two excellent streams available for small 
mouth bass-fishing. the Maumee. whose nearest accessi- 
ble point for fishing purposes is about twelve miles above 
the city. and the Raisin, which empties into Lake Erie 
some twenty miles to the north, running approximately 
eastward for a distance of twenty miles above its mouth. 
Both these streams are reached by rail at the distances 
named. and both have six or eight miles of good fishing 
water above the villages of Maumee and Monroe re- 
spectively. The Raisin is also intersected by a railroad 
from Toledo, which crosses it at Dundee, some fifteen 
miles above the mouth (land measure), while there is 
still about thirty miles of river between the town last 
mentioned and the lake. Hence. it needs no diagram to 
show that from either of the three villages named the 
bicycle affords a quick and easy means of communica- 
tion with many a stretch of good fishing water, which 
in the rapids of these streams can only be worked by 
wading. My own experience with a fishing bicycle has 
been quite enjoyable during the two past seasons, partic- 
ularly on the Raisin. It has been quite practicable to 
leave Toledc any morning on an early train for either 
Monroe or Dundee, and on arrival at those places, by 
a ride of six or tight miles awheel reach water that gave 
very satisfactory sport, and was far enough away from 
the more accessible portions of the stream to insure 
little or not interruption. This arrangement permitted 
a good day’s fishing in waters comparatively undisturbed, 
and a return home the same evening, a thing that would 
be. possible without the wheel only at a considerable 
expense. 

And this brings me to say that having demonstrated, 
to my own satisfaction at least, the desirability of the 
bicycle as a fishing companion, I have just completed a 
contract with one of the big Toledo factories for a wheel 
designed especially for cross-country riding, such as is 
usually found on the majority of the country roads which 
lead to fishing waters in this locality. The brief de- 
scription which is here appended is submitted with the 
thought that possibly it might afford a suggestion for 


some reader of the paper who is making plans for his | 


spring and summer campaigns. Mv new fishing bicycle 
will have 30in. wheels, fitted with 134in. tires. The sprock- 
ets are of ten and twenty-eight teeth, giving a gear of 
eighty-four, which is high enough for all practical pur- 


poses. The cranks measure 7in. and are equipped with 
swinging pedals. The frame is 24in., and has a drop of 
3l4in. The saddle is open in the center, padded with 


hair, covered with black calfskin. and mounted on a fiat 
steel spring, which is capable of sustaining a weight of 
200lbs. The rear wheel is covered with a permanent 
wooden mud guard. and the entire machine will weigh 
in the neighborhood of 28lbs. Its advantages will doubt- 
less suggest themselves. The large tires will enable the 
wheels to travel easily. through mud and sand where 
a narrower tire would sink more deeply; the low frame 
and the drop given bring the rider near the ground, so 
that he sits little, if anv. higher than on an ordinary 
28in. wheel; the spring saddle permits of riding in comfort 
and with moderate exertion over roads that are rough 
and uneven, while the swinging pedals greatly facilitate 
hill climbing. I shall be quite impatient when the spring 
fishing begins till I have given the new. fishing bicycle 
a thorough test. Er Jay Besse. 
Torepo, O.,,March 18, 





Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 


Riverton. 


What magic in a name! Poor Juliet’s argument was 
intended only ‘to deceive herself, for the mind is a 
mutascope, and a name is the nickel in the slot that 
sets before us the moving pictures of memory and 
imagination. 

At a sale of the personal effects of Samuel J. Tilden, 
Hon. Wm. Scott, of Erie, purchased some of the wine, 
among which was a rare vintage of Johannisberger that 
brought $36 a bottle. A friend who afterward at a 
luncheon helped spoil a bottle, still recalls with dreamy 
delight the suggestion of nectar—that liquid sun- 
shine.. How much would it have brought unnamed, 
or how long remembered? 

As the name Klondike stands for gold and cold, so 
Riverton, to the: angler who has been there under favor- 
able conditions, stands for beauty and bass. 

To reach it one may go west to Harper’s Ferry and 
take the Shenandoah Valley road, or go south to the 
battlefield of Manassas and take a branch that makes 


“straight for the Blue Ridge and climbing its steep side 


by the winding stair of a little mountain brook go 
through Manassas Gap into the Shenandoah Valley. 

Along this route you get glimpses of the higher peaks 
of the nearby Blue Ridge, Buck’s Mountain, Rattle- 
snake, High Knob and others, and then from the 
summit of the Gap, near Linden, descend quickly to the 
river. 

Riverton is a little country village, though a crossing 
of two important railroads. It is nestled in the hills, just 
where the North and South Forks of the Shenandoah 
River join their waters, while the Massanutten Range, 
like a tired giant has made his bed between. 

Each river is damned a few hundred yards above the 
confluence, and each, has its turbine driven mill. We 
have come to fish the North Fork, for our July holiday, 
and the landlord, who has been wired instructions as to 
boats and men, informs us he has both ready. 

The thermometer was at 107 when we left town, and 
it was 105 when we reached the hotel; a hot wave that 
in a few hours is gone, and as we catch the grateful 
evening breezes down the valleys, we wonder how 
people will live in New York when that blast reaches 
them. 

The village night is noisy, for patriotism is exuberant 
as well in the woods as between walls, but fireworks are 
exhausted early, and quiet reigns save for some cur 
across the river suffering with insomnia, which re- 
calls that long-ago, when “the watch-dog bayed beyond 
the yellow Tiber,” and one cannot but sleepily regret 
his ancestor had not died, that we might have peace: 

The boatmen are waiting at the door next morning 
as we come out from an early breakfast, and they take 
our traps to the dam, where the boats are tied. 

We saunter along behind, enjoying the cool air, and 
our morning smoke, for neither is a believer in the 
dawn hour for fishing. 

Lying in the dust of the main street is a sign of civ- 
ilization—our own, the modern cestus—a pair of iron 
knuckles, some belligerent, bloodthirsty, cowardly and 
careless hand has dropped in the throng of the night 
before; it is rude of manufacture, evidently forged at 
some rural smithy; but it is a relic at least, as interesting 
as a cast horseshoe, and is appropriated to hang upon 
the wall of our den as a souvenir, as strangely out of 
place in this peaceful valley as would be a stone arrow- 
head on the city pavement. 

We reach the water and find it green and cloudy; not 
fit for the fly or anything else, but our exclamations 
of disappointment and disgust are checked by the boat- 
men, who declare it is all right; that the pool is that 
way every morning from the emptied duck pond; that 
it will soon run down, and that we are to fish above the 
source of trouble anyway. 

As we finish our smoke, going up the long pool, where 
it is useless to cast, they tell us of an incubating duckery 
nearby, with artificial ponds, sluices, etc., and numerous 
feathers on the surface confirm their story, as does a 
barrel and a box of duck eggs we see later in the 
water—mute, but loud—that would be the better for 
embalming, so much are they like the offense of Hamlet’s 
uncle. And this water goes to Washington. But pres- 
ently we reach a cascade, struggle up over the rocks, and 
the fun begins. The water is fine, and bright, and fish 
in plenty. We make no record-breaking catch, but 
the hour is perfect. A broad-stream, with rocks and 
grass-puds and bass; quiet pools and raging little rapids 
and bass; little coves of backwater, dead and warm, 
teeming with the red-bellied sunfish, whose fatal ambition 
leads them to tackle a bass fly wherever they see one. 
Of course a No, 4 fly is too large for them, but, though 
many miss, it is not uncommon to get twenty-five or 
thirty in a day’s fishing for bass; but they always go 
back, unless the boatman wants a mess. And. getting 
the sunfish, it is difficult to make them understand why 
they cannot as well have the small bass, which the 
angler returns to the water. 

Thomas W.- Woodward, of South Carolina, seems to 
have been the first to attempt to raise bass. His efforts 
were dated as early as 1857, and are graphically de- 
scribed in an article in the De Bow Review (Vol. XXV., 
p. 442). In this same article he pays an interesting tribute 
to the red-bellied sunfish, and evidently considered them 
an object of sport to amply repay the trouble of stock- 
ing ponds with them. He also tells of the warmouth 
pereh; he calls it mormouth, though this may have 
been a printer’s error. The boatman calls attention to 
a bunch of basket willow, which pushes a tangled mass 
of roots out from the bank, and an eddy making behind 
it, shoots a strong current around the point that drops 
over the rocks in a long riffle to a pool below. 

Approaching it quietly, a fly is dropped above to bait 
the edge of the tangle, but as it reaches the water the head 
and broad shoulders of a bass appears and—vanish the 
fly. Itisa bigger fish than this rod has ever saved; its 
record is 5%lbs., and hope and triumph sing a 
pzan as the big fish rushes out from cover, and head 
down, s over the falls with his first rush. The boat 
cannot follow, but the angler thinks he can, and hastily 
rises for a jump, There are but 3oyds, of line, and be- 
fore we get to shallow water, the bass has reached the 


end, made one tantalizing leap in the air, as.if to exhibit 
his liberal proportions, in “the altogether,” and 
broke. Hope and triumph disappear, and sorrow broods 
over the silence unbroken, except by a miscellaneous 
assortment of language as the limp tackle comes trailing 
in. ; 

- Of course it was the leader parted, and two lessons are 
» _ learned over that have been committed many times 

efore. 

First, that with small fish and still water 25yds. of 
line are enough for a fly-rod, but if there is a chance 
of a good fish, and there is rough water, less than 5oyds. 
will sometimes lose a fish, 

Second, that with small fish and quiet water near] 
any leader is good enough, the finer the better, but wit 
a big fish el broken water, the best is not too good. 

For perch we have been using for a trace two 3ft. 
leaders that cost 20 cents a dozen. They are thin, but 
with 3 or 40z. of rod and not much heavier fish they 
serve the purpose. We have tried making our own 
leaders, but teers is little advantage we find, Gut 
can be purchased in strands at $2 or $3 per hundred, 
but to get round, selected gut that is reliable costs 
from $5 to $10, and as the heaviest is the shortest, one 
only gets 8 or gin. out of a length, and a 6ft. leader 
becomes expensive. Of course good leaders can be 
purchased ready tied, but they cost 75 cents and up- 
ward, and economy prompts the use of the cheaper 
leader until some disaster like the loss of this fish 
shows how expensive is the habit of poor materials, for 
monster bass are like Gratiano’s reasons, in the pro- 
portion of two grains of wheat in two bushels of chaff, 
and you seek many days till you fasten one, and you 
had best be ready then or chagrin and self-reproach 
will be your bitter portion. . 

_ The history of the use of silk worm gut for casting 
lines is not an old one, but its origin is buried in the mists. 

One of the earliest allusions which points to its use for 
this purpose. is in Pepy’s Diary for March, 18, 1667: 
“This day Mr. Caesar told me a pretty experiment of 
his, of angling with a minnikin, a gut-string varnished 
over, which keeps it from swelling, and is beyond any 
hair for strength and smallness. The secret I like might- 
ily.” The “gut-string varnished” was probably the silk 
worm, and its first use as a trace for a phantom minnow. 

‘Dr. Henshall tells of some interesting experiments 
with one of our native silk-producing moths, in which 
gut was secured three or four times the length of that 
from the silk worm and of good strength, but the en- 


. terprise seems to have passed the experiment stage. 


The new process of making artificial silk from woodpulp 
or celluloid, producing a gum exactly like the natural 
silk seems to promise that we may yet have a casting 
line of any length, and any strength. of any shade and 
without a knot. Hasten the time. When the easy South- 
ern winter’s here, not this one, fails to kill the season’s 
slime in the river, that hideous sign and result of pol- 
lution, at low water in the next year every stone is 
covered, and there streams from some, strands of waving 
green, yards long, like the hair of Berenice. When the 
leader strikes it, every knot gathers its load of dis- 
gustingly dirty thread, that weight the leader and spoil 
the cast. It makes a splash on quiet water that rivals 
that of the fly, and not infrequently invites the attack 
of some careless fish, though for the most part the 
effect of such a bombardment is to frighten to cover 
every self-respecting and wary bass. 

Henry Tavporr. 





‘ s s o 6 t 
The Illinois Seining Question. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Relative to proposed legislation to abolish seining in IIli- 
nois public waters, much of interest arises. If you bait 
your hook with a few sharp questions you will make a 
catch or two as to existing practices that you hardly 
expect. One thing is sure: The few large seiners are 
hungry as sharks for seining to continue. But any man 
who knows a catfish when he sees it understands that 
thousands of smaller fishermen’s rights are swallowed up 
in the privileges enjoyed and taken by a few men who 
happen to be more fortunate in having a little more cap- 
ital. The waters and fish being public property, this 
should not be allowed. 

A petition against seines and drag-nets, signed by 
3,000 Peoria citizens and by 2,000 from towns in the 
adjoining part of the State, was recently presented to 
the sub-committee on fish and game; since then the 
large seiners have appeared before the sub-committee 
with a counter-petition of 300 names from Havana to 
Chillicothe. It is our position that these “big” seiners 
wish to continue the use of seines. Why shouldn’t they? 
The pirate lumberman would not wish to be driven by 
others from stripping timber from public lands, though 
the forests be ruined. One man might wish to occupy 
a common to the exclusion of others. It might be com- 
fortable to him; but the people of the State who own the 
public waters and the fish therein have something to say, 
and with their attention drawn to the matter they would 
the State over stand against destructive seining in a 
greater ratio than 5,000 to 300 on the petitions. 

If you will take these big seiners, you will find that 
they sweep the rivers and lakes of fish to the practical 
exclusion of all other pecele f.om a profitable business; 
besides the coarse fish, they take the black bass and 
game fish in the summer, or by early September, and 
these go to markets and “salmon” canning factories in 
the East with the carp and buffalo, and at the same 
cheap prices. They all use illegal seines, in that the 
meshes are 13% to 15in. square instead of at lest 2, as 
required by present laws. These facts are generally ac- 
knowledged; and if you catch a seiner by the gills, give 
him no time to wriggle off. but whop him on deck and 
make him open his mouth, you will very soon get such 
facts out of him, and many others that throw a flood 
of light on the destruction of fish and the wrongs of 
those fishermen who would obey the law. 

These seiners, knowing the present outrage on the 
laws is becoming notorious, have the brass to urge not 
only that their seines (now often from 1 ds. to some- 
times a mile long) be not limited in length by statute, 
but also that any size mesh be allowed! Do they fear 
now that the present laws may be enforced, and that des- 
perate efforts only will save their monopoly? 
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Do we reflect that seining is prohibited (except in 
some instances as to portions of rivers forming boun- 
daries between States) in the adjoining States of Tatas, 
Kentucky, Missouri and Iowa?,, It is likewise prohibited 
in many other States, and a number provide for confisca- 
tion of illegal seines and nets when found. But in the 
States named, the case as to rivers and lakes and the 
existence of carp and buffalo, as well as cat, bull-pout 
and game fish is similar to that of Illinois. Why is sein- 
ing allowed here, while it is forbidden about us? 

e State makes a large appropriation every year for 
the protection of fish, and yet twenty firms on the IIli- 
nois monopolize all the business there. Other States 
prohibit seining because seining -is an improvident and 
destructive method of taking fish. The fish in public 
waters are public property. There is the common right 
of fishing to be enjoyed by all and not usurped by a few. 

Seines, as used in Illinois, are engines of destruction— 
of fish, of the small-fry, of the rights of the mass of 
fishermen, of the rights of anglers. 

Our seining laws are everywhere violated—are unen- 
forced. They are incapable of practicable enforcement. 
Proof is difficult. The smaller fishermen, who see the 
wholesale depletion of our rivers by the “big” scines and 
their own opportuniti¢s swept away are many of then 
in bondage to the large fishermen, to whom they must 
sell their smaller catches under present methods. There 
cannot be said to have been a legal seine used in the 
whole Illinois River last season. 

In his report (October, 1898) the Indiana Fish Com- 
missioner states that in his twenty-one months of office 
he and his deputies secured 244 convictions for illegal 
fishing, seized 14,400ft. of illegal seines and turned in 
$2,239.96 in fines. This sum exceeded his salary (the 
large sum of $900) and all money devoted to the en- 
forcement of the laws (Rep. p. 13, 14). In Illinois, where 
are the convictions and what money has been collected 
for fines, not for a year, simply, but say for the last 
five years? We, from answers from fifteen counties along 
the Illinois, could not learn of $100 in fines collected. 
The carp abounding in Indiana waters, and seines, fyke- 
nets, set-nets and all kinds of nets (except for minnows) 
and even set-lines being prohibited, he recommends that 
seines not exceeding tooft. in length by 8&ft. in width, 
with not less than 2in. meshes. be allowed (Rep. p. 13). 
Think of it—not yards, but feet! Short seines would 
not be open to the objections of the long seines. They 
could be used by the great number of fishermen, and 
without so great destruction of small-fry. But the neces- 
sity for short seines does not exist in Illinois. where 
fyke-nets, many other nets and set-lines are legal. Such 
nets are not allowed in Indiana. Kentucky, Missouri and 
Iowa, where the carp abound. Yet they forbid the seine. 

Also Arizona, California, Colorado, Dakota, Ohio Ver- 
mont. and several other States make seining and draw- 
ing of nets unlawful (except in some instances as to boun- 
dary rivers and certain named rivers; as to the Great 
lakes and tide waters snecial provisions are of course 
made). Wisconsin and Michigan have stringent laws. 

In 1808 the river was stripped of fish in July and Aug- 
ust, so that from September and on seining was at an end. 
The thousand fishermen on the Illinois had little to take 
in their fyke-nets and by other legitimate means. The 
angler was restricted to perch and small cat. 

What an absurdity to appropriate $10.000 per year for 
propagation of fish for destruction. Our rivers swarm 
with the young of bass and other #ame fish, but they are 
destroyed before reasonable growth. 

These are admittedly the-facts.. Thev say when water is 
high the carp come in from the Mississippi and pass 
above the dams again. Other States about us, having 
rivers like ours, tributary to the Mississippi, and fed 
therefrom, make wanton practices unlawful. 

The long seines at every draw destroy hundreds of 
thousands of small-fry, dragged and frightened into the 
grass, mud and roily waters where they die. Many fish- 
ermen, who have means of knowing, declare that often 
a million of small-fry are killed at one draw. Thousands 
of smal] fish that would escape easily through the meshes, 
but of unlawful size to take, are frigthened on in ad- 
vance of the large fish thrashing near the seine to escape 
and are taken or left on the shore to die. 

Under present methods the great catch is in the sum- 
mer, when the price of fish is low: through the later 
season up to winter, when prices are hich, there are few 
fish—thus we have a great economic loss. During all 
this time the numerous smaller fishermen everywhere are 
out of business or eke out a bare subsistence. Without 
seines, all could be employed and make money with a 
large output of fish at fair prices. The present vicious 
svstem is partial to a few capitalists and prejudicial to 
all others. The public propertv is seized by a few. Our 
commissioners cannot patrol the whole State; thev see 
the large seiners and the smaller fishermen are disre- 
garded necessarily. 

Statistics are put forth to show 8,000,0m0lbs. of coarse 
fish, carp and buffalo, taken in a season. These same sta- 
tistics show a small quantity of bass and game fish. The 
statistics are unreliab'e. The statistics are exaggerated as 
to coarse fish and diminished 2s to the better class of 
fish, There is design in this. The effort is to show the 
hass and game fish as gone from our waters—that there- 
fore the seining should continue so that carp and buffalo 
may be sent to market—to the Eastern markets, includ- 
ing “salmon” canning factories!. Large seiners have fur- 
nished these “statistics.” 

The statement for 1808 shows 43.000lbs. of black bass 
taken in the State, yet 30,000lbs. were taken at one haul 
near Henry. At an earlv haul just above Peoria 2,100 
black bass were taken. The seining continued and thou- 
sands of people in the vicinity of Peoria, takin recreation 
and seeking a mess of fish, took with hook and line no 
bass last year to mention. 

What is the remedy? Strike at the root of the evil— 
abolish seining. Such a law will be of easy enforcement, 
for proof is easy and before the eves of all interested. 

If it be-said that short seines will be of no use in some 
of the large lakes and portions of the large rivers, that is 
as it should be. No need that the whole territory should 
be stripped: Give the fish a little chance: no need to 

Let other fi en do business in some 
and. give people seeking recreation a 


cannot get over the dams; that therefore the seiners 
should be allowed to take them. That is it—let none es- 
cape! While the facts are not with the gentleman, we 
have only to carry the argument a step further to show 
its‘enormity. If all fish are to be taken, put nets across 
the mouth of the Illinois, for instance, and at other points, 
after the carp have gone up, and pen them in. 

Give fyke-nets and set-nets, etc., a chance—with smaller 
meshes, that bull-pouts-may also be taken—and make 
fishing profitable for thousands instead of a hundred of 
our citizens. There is no destruction of the small-fry in 
these methods—a well recognized and understood fact. 
These set nets and the like can be seen and examined 
by anybody, and illegal nets found. Provision should be 
made for destruction of illegal nets and good-sized fines 
imposed. Let us be “ business” in all this matter. 

ur honorable Fish Commissioners say that “in no 
State in the Union has nature bestowed a more bountiful 
supply of waterways adapted for fish than Illinois.” (See 
Fish Propagation and Protection, p. 1, by N. H. Cohen.) 
Speaking of black bass and the successful stocking of 
streams in the Eastern and Middle States, the same au- 
thority adds: “With our great resources there will be 
no difficulty in producing similar or even greater results, 
as our natural facilities in Illinois are far in advance of 
those of the Eastern and Middle States.” (P. 13). Yet 
the argument of the few large seiners is that the bass are 
doomed, and carp and buffalo occupy the waters and 
(few) want to be allowed to take them. 

Some say improvident anglers take bass below dams in 
spawning season and thus cause great destruction. If so, 
let the law be made to stop it. But whenever a large 
catch is made by an angler the story spreads and often 
grows with the story-teller. It would take a greater nwm- 
ber of these catches than you have ever heard of for any 
one season to cause a destruction equal to that of one of 
many a day’s seining in the Illinois. 

Mr. Cohen again remarks: “If these fish (black ba3s) 
were left undisturbed for the period mentioned, in five 
years the streams would be alive with game fish.” (P. 14.} 
_ So if the present dead-letter part of our laws, attempt- 
ing to prohibit seining with meshes less than 2in. square, 
were abolished and seining (except for minnows) were 
absolutely prohibited, the people, the fishermen and the 
angler would be blest and the commercial output would 
soon exceed its present amount and value. The market 
output is now a few hundred thousand dollars. The 
product should soon be several millions of dollars. 

As Mr. Cohen, in his pamphlet says (P. 2: “Shall they 
(the Illinois waterways adapted for fish) go to waste and 
become barren, or shall they have protection and reach 
the maximum of their primitive condition?” 

Any communications may be sent undersigned. 

Joun KE ty, 
713 Third St., Peoria, Il. 


Kit North as an Angler. 


CHARLESTOWN, N. H., March 24.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Your entertaining correspondent, Mr. Henry 
Talbott, falls into an error when he says that Christopher 
North (Prof. John Wilson) was not an angler. He was 
taken in by Wilson’s “bamming” (short for bamboozling), 
in which all the writers for Blackwood indulged to a 
great extent, and in-which he delighted to represent 
“Christopher” as a senile old man. The first angling lit- 
erature I ever read, when a boy, more than sixty years 
ago, long before I ever saw a copy of Izaak Walton, were 

ilson’s papers in Blackwood, since collected as the 
“Recreations of Christopher North,” and the next, was 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s “Salmonia,” and these tended to 
confirm a natural inclination, which has lasted me through 
life. Later, I read various other angling reminiscences, 
scattered through the “Noctes Ambrosianez,”’ many of 
them given as coming from the mouth of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, Hogg, who Wilson delighted to simulate. If 
Mr. Talbott does not know it, let him read the “Memoirs 
of Christopher North,” by his daughter, Mrs. Gordon. 
It is one of the most delightful books of biography I know 
of, and I will quote a few pages from it. I will not dwell 
on his raptures over his fish, described on page 3 of the 
memoir, when he was only three years old, for I have 
several times referred to it in my letters to Forest AND 
STREAM, but will pop on to page 140, which describes his 
plunging bodily into Loch Awe to save a huge trout, which 
he had hooked on a weak line. Page 141 gives an account 
of his mode of fishing, as ostensibly described by the 
Ettrick Shepherd, in the “Noctes.” 

“In he used to gang, out, out, out, and even sae far 
out, frae the point of 2 promontory, sinking aye farther 
and farther doon, just to the waistband o’ his breeks, 
then up to the middle button of his waistcoat, then to the 
verra breist, then to the oxters, then to the neck, and then 
to the verra chin o’ him, sae that you wannered how he 
could fling the flee; till at last o’ a’ he would plump 
right out o’ sight, till the Highlander on Ben Cruachan 
thocht him drooned. No he, indeed; sae he takes to the 
sooming, and strikes awa’ with ae arms; fo? the tither 
had haud of the rod; and could ye belive’t, though it’s as 
true as Scripture, fishing a’ the time, that no a moment o' 





Houdy day be lost; ettles* at an’ island a quarter 0’ a2 


mile aff, w’ trees, and an old ruin o’ a religious house, 
wherein beads used to be counted, and wafers eaten, and 
mass muttered hundreds o’ years ago;and getting footiny 
on the geen sward, or the yellow sand, he but gies himself 
a shoke, and ere the sun looks out o’ the cl’ud, has 
hyucket a four-pounder, whom in four minutes (for it’s 
a multiplying pim the cre’tur’ uses) he lands, gasping 
through the giant gills, and glittering wi’ a thousand spots, 
streaks and stars, on the shore!” 

This is, of course, exaggeration; but to say that the man 
who could write it was not an angler, is like saying that 
Milton was not a poet, nor Daniel Webster an orator. Let 
us quote Mrs. Gordon’s more sober language: 

“With him the angler’s silent trade was a ruling pas- 
sion, he did not exaggerate to the Shepherd in the 
*‘Noctes’ when he said that he had taken 150 trout in 
one day in Loch Awe, as we see by his letters that even 
oa numbers were taken by him.” 

the next in a letter to his wife, he says: 
“What a fishing! in one pool I killed twenty-one trout, 
all of them about 2lbs. each, and have just arrived in 
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= for dinner at Craig, loaded so that I could hardly 
walk. 

To show that the passion did not fade out, I will again 
quote Mrs. Gordon, on page 446, of “North in 1845,” omfi- 
ting mention of the long pedestrian excursions in the 
Highlands, of his earlier years: “How now do his feet 
touch the heather? Not as of old, with a bound, but with 
slow and unsteady step, supported on the one hand by 
his stick, while the other carries his rod,” * * * “He 
surely will not venture into the deeps of the water, for 
only one hand is free for a ‘cast,’ and those large stones, 
now slippery with moss, are dangerous stumbling blocks 
in the way. Besides, he promised his daughters he would 
not wade, but on the contrary walk quietly with them by 
the river’s edge, then gliding ‘at its own sweet will.’ 
Silvery bands of pebbled shore, leading to loamy-colored 
pools, dark as the glow of a southern eye, how could he 
resist the temptation of near approach?” 

“In he goes, up to the ankles, then to the knees, totter- 
ing every other step, but never falling. Trout after trout 
he catches, small ones certainly, but plenty of them. Into 
his pockets with them, all this time maneuvering in the 
most skillful manner, both stick and rod; until weary, he 
is obliged to rest on the bank, sitting with his feet in 
the water, laughing at his daughter’s horror, and obstin- 
ately continuing the sport in spite of all remonstrance. 
At last he gives in and retires. Wonderful to say, he 
did not seem té suffer from these imprudent liberties.” 
Does this read like a man who was no true angler, or in 
whom the love of the sport had died out? 

Not to be tedious, I will turn to the closing scene, on 
page 456, of Mrs. Gordon’s “Memoir”: “Certain it is 
that the ‘Mearns’ came among those waking dreams, and 
that he gathered around him, when the spring markings 
brought gay jets of sunshine into the little room where he 
lay, the relics of a youthful passion, which with him 
never grew old. It was an affecting sight to see him 
busy, nay, quite absorbed with the fishing tackle scattered 
about his bed, propped*up with pillows; his noble head, 
yet glorious with its flowing locks, carefully combed by 


‘attentive hands, and falling on each side of his unfaded 


face. How neatly he picked out each elegantly arapea 
fly from its little bunch, drawing it out with trembling 
hand along the white coverlet, and then replacing it in nis 
pocketbook, he would tell ever and anon of the streams 
he used to fish in of old, and of the deeds he had per- 
formed in his childhood and youth. These precious relics 
of a bygone sport, were wont to be brought out in the 
early spring, long before sickness confined him to his 
room. It had been a habit of many years, but then the 
‘sporting jacket’ was donned soon after and angling was 
no more a delightful dream, but a reality, ‘that took him 
knee deep or waistband high, through river feeding tor- 
rents, to the glorious music of his running and ringing 
reel.’” Is not this a pathetic picture of an angler’s death- 
bed? I could not wish a better one, when my last cast 
is made, and my own lines wound up forever. 
Von W. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Light in Indiana. 


Mr. Arthur M. Davis writes a very welcome letter from 
Cartersburg, Ind. It is very comforting to hope that this 
great angling State of Indiana is to have more adequate 
protection, and Mr. Davis’ pride is very pardonable. He 
goes on to say: 

“Enclosed you will find a short synopsis of the fish law 
passed by the late Legislature of this State. 1 have read 
your space in Forest AND STREAM very carefully the past 
few weeks, hoping to find some mention of our efforts to 
secure a decent law for Indiana, but as you have said 
nothing about it, I suppose it has not been brought to 
your notice. At last we have secured a law that, with 
proper enforcement, will probably be the means of bring- 
ing the numerous small streams and rivers of the State 
back to their former high standing as bass waters. All 
former laws had practically no provision for their en- 
forcement, but now with a good commissioner and the 
means at his disposal for enforcing the laws, we may 
hope to see at least a few of the hoard of trammel netters, 
dynamiters, etc., who have been the means of depleting 
our bass streams, brought to book for their miserable 
ways. Let the Forest AND STREAMERS know that old 
Indiana is at last awakened and will, from now on, be 
found in the company of other States in the protectior 
of her game and fish. 

“T have read your articles in Forest AND StREAM for 
several years, and they have been almost like personal 
letters to me. 

“I am preparing for quite an extended canoe and 
camping trip on White River the coming summer, and 
if I can pick up any items that will be of use to you, would 
be glad to furnish them. White River covers a part of the 
State one seldom sees mentioned in the sportsmen’s 
papers, though it abounds in numerous splendid fishing 
streams and some good shooting country.” 

One of the best features of the new Indiana law is the 
appointment of a “Commissioner of Fish and Gaine” to 
hold office four years, though the office carries a salary 
of only $1,200 a year, with the additional smount of 
$1,200 for traveling and office expenses. Here, of course. 
is the weak point of the law. No man can for any such 
sum properly cover a fiftieth part of the State of Indiana 
There are good clauses on pollution of streams, dynamit- 
ing, seining, etc. I regret to see that seines are licensed 
from July 1 to Sept. 30, and trot line fishing is allowe/ 
with fifty hooks ,on a line. Spearing seems to he pro- 
hibited, and a limit of 24lbs. of bass is set for each: day. 
Fishing of all sorts whatever in the months of May and 
June is prohibited, and I advise all Chicago anglers who 
intended to go to Indiana on an early angling trip to paste 
in their hats the memorandum that no legal fishing can 
be done in Indiana until July 2, not even by hook anid 


line, 
E. Houcu 





1200 Boyce Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 
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New Brunswick Trout. 


Frepericron, N. B., March 25.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have received a good many letters lately from 
sportsmen inquiring about trout fishing in this Province. 
As the Legislature is now in session, and this is one of 
my busy times, perhaps you will permit me to answer all 
of these inquiries very briefly through your columns. 
cannot undertake, at this time, to enter into detail as to 
the almost innumerable streams in this Province where 
trout are numerous. They are also plentiful in nearly all 
the inland forest lakes. Perhaps there is no better trout 
fishing to be found in the world to-day than in many of 
the lakes and lesser streams at the headwaters of the 
Tobique (both right and left-hand branches), and the 
Nepisiguit. The fish run from 2 to 4 and slbs. Togue, cr 
land-locked salmon are also plentiful in some of these 
lakes. July and August are the better months in which 
to come, as the mosquito is on the grounds with his 
spear in June. Parties wishing guides and canoes can 
write to George Armstrong, Perth Centre; Adam Moore, 
Scotch Lake, or Alex. Ogilvie, South Tilley, and feel per- 
fectly certain of receiving square treatment. Edward 
Norred, Boiestown, is an excellent man to write to if one 
desires fine trout fishing in the Rocky Brook and Sisters 
Lake region. 

By the way, I think I can settle this question as to how 
many cubs are produced by the female black bear. Henry 
Braithwaite says that the animal only breeds once in every 
two years; that as a rule the litter is composed of two 
or three cubs, though he caught a bear last spring that 
had four cubs with her. He says that he has found the 
new-born cubs in January and also in March, showing 
that there is no regular mating season; also that he has 
seen plenty of undoubted evidence that the old bears, 
especially the males, frequently destroy their yourg. 
Henry knows. FRANK H. RISTEEN. 


Lake Ontario Salinca. 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 25.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In the edition of March 18 Mr. Redmond gives 
some interesting information in regard to the former 
existence of salmon in the waters of Irondequoit and 
Braddocks bays. 

In July or August of 1896, while fishing in one of the 
channels of Irondequoit, near the Float Bridge, I caught 
a fish weighing about 2lbs., with slate-colored back and 
silver underneath, said to be a salmon.. He took a qin. 
minnow, and was a strong fighter. I have not heard of 
one being caught since. Harry B. Martin. 


Che Fennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
April 47.—Boston, Mass.—New England Kennel Club’s bench 
show. James Moriimer, Manager. 
Nov. 22-24——New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. S. 
C. Hodge, Supt. 











Some Reasoning Dogs. 


“I wap a funny experience to-day,” remarked the 
Colossal Liar, as he made room for his feet near the 
cheerful camp-fire. The Story Teller pitched an armful 
of wood upon the blaze, while the Major said, staring 
straight up into the clear sky, “Looks as though it 
might blow pretty soon.” 

“Yes, sir, the most funny experience I ever had; I 
went over to the little pond (which, be it known, lay 
about a quarter of a mile behind our camp, in the woods), 
thinking that I might possibly get a few trout in there. 
I don’t like this bass fishing, anyway; it’s too dum lazy, 
paddling around in a boat all day, only making a cast 
now and then. You know where the little point juts 
out about two rods on the south side?” Nobody said a 
word. “Well, I thought I would stand out on that point, 
where I would have good, clear casting into the best 
water; if there were any trout in there, I wanted them. 

“T sat down at the edge of the woods, rigged my 
tackle, and then stepped out on the point. There is a 
strip of tall grass on the beach, and lookin over it I saw 
one of these ’ere long-legged cranes; he seemed to be 
asleep, and before I thought I swung my rod and made 
a lashing cast that carried the line whirling around his 
legs. He gave a wild screech of surprise, like a woman 
who has been caught bathing, and started to 4y. 
Then I realized what a scrape I was in. He took 
that line out faster than it ever reeled off before, and 
the first thing I knew he was at the end of his rope, and 
I was hanging on to that rod for dear life; it sprung and 
bent like a blade of grass, and for one blessed instant 
I thought the good old friend was a goner. Then old 
long-legs seemed to lose heart, for he fell with a splash 
into the water. Say! You never saw such an exhibi- 
tion of ground and lofty swimming in your day and 
generation. He sputtered, and spluttered, and splashed 
around theré, with sometimes his head out of water, and 
sometimes his heels, for a full ten minutes, and would 
have drowned, I guess, if I had not hauled him ashore, 
hand over hand. 

“He lay still on the sand for a second or two, and I 
began to consider what on earth to do with him. All at 
once he started off on a dead run along the beach, like 
a greyhound. Say! I laughed to see him go it; he put 
me in mind of Old Redoubtable, there, the day he ran 
afoul of the hornet’s nest. The old idiot had somehow 
got the_line tangled around his legs and wings, so that 
he could not fly again; but the way he made three-toed 
tracks in the sand was a caution; and all the time he 
was yelling and squalling to frighten the devil. Of 
course, that fun could not last long; pretty soon the 
line caught around something solid and snapped, and 
away that fool bird ran faster than ever, and yelling like 
a scared dog; he’s going yet, I know, and he won't stop 
to-night, either. Ha! ha! ha!” and the Colossal Liar 
threw back his head and made the woods ring with 
peal on peal of laughier, in which we all came in strong 
on the chorus. ; $ Se oe 


“So of course you did not get any trout?” said the 
Story Teller. P 

“Get any trout? Say! It was all I could do to get 
home; I had to stop every rod and laugh an hour over 
that performance. a! ha! ha!” - 

Then the Inveterate Fisherman joined the circle; he 
had just come in. “Say, old man,” said he to the Liar, 
“I took your rod to-day; my, tip needs splicing; but 
I knew you were off with your gun, and wouldn’t use it. 
Hope you don’t mind, especially as I brought home a 
few nice ones.” 

The Colossal Liar straightened up with a jerk; then, 
seeing some warlike preparations onthe part of the 
Major, he suddenly had business away from the vicinity. 

“Cussed Ananias,” remarked the latter, wrathfully, as 
he threw the club which he had seized upon the fire; 
“making me laugh till my sides are sore over a fool lie 
that did not come near enough to the truth to impose on 
an idiot.” 

And out on the water a loon yelled in the moonrise, 
“Ha! ha! ha!” H. 


New York. 





Dogs in Great Britain. 


Now our big New York show is a thing of the past, 
having won the congratulations of all concerned, a glance 
at the report of the big show held by Mr. Crofts, at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, London, may reveal many 
interesting items to your readers. 

The show appears to have been successful even beyond 
former exhibitions, the attendance very great, the low 
cost of admission, sixpence only, between the hours of 
6 and 10 P. M., no doubt attracting the dog lovers of 
the humbler classes, who are numerous over the water. 

The gross number of entries numbered 3,435, and 
among the classes we notice the name of some breeds 
that are practically unknown among us, even by old 
fanciers, like myself, who left the other side in the days 
of our youth. 

Griffons Bruxellois had 36 entries, but this dog is a 
stranger to mé, and probably is to many others. I 
should say it is a small dog, as one class was for “not 
over 5lbs.” 

Maltese had 17 entries, as many as the mastiffs, that 
grand old British dog. Airedale terriers, the breed that 
is just now interesting our terrier lovers, had 82 entries, 
and the class attracted much attention. 

Roseneath terriers, whatever they may be, had 16 en- 
tries. Whippets, 35, and one solitary Clydesdale appears. 
This last is beyond me, but we must live and learn, and 
probably in a year or so we shall have a large class of 
Clydesdales in New York. The more the merrier. Who 
knew the points of a Boston terrier a few years back? 

Speaking of Boston terriers, Yankee Boy’s win at New 
York was very pleasing to our Boston fanciers. 

Retrievers had 117 entries, and to judge from the sales 
columns in the London Stock-Keeper, the breed is very 
popular in England, and much used in the field. Of 
bull dogs, 166 entries show how much the breed is liked. 
Toy bull dogs had 60 entries, rose ears the rule. 

Collies, with 245 entries, were the largest class, and 
this breed is very popular. A good deal of discussion is 
going on over there of the matter of faking ears. 

Beagles were small in number, but the breed is highly 
esteemed, the sale of a pair for 100 guineas being men- 
tioned in the Stock-Keeper. Beagles under 10in. seem 
to be growing in favor; indeed, all the small breeds have 
a boom, as they have classes for toy bull terriers. 

Elkhounds had 19 entries. What manufactured breed 
is this? Womsat. 

Boston, March, 1899. . 


Points and Flushes. 


The famous Irish setter Finglas, owned by Mr. W. L. 
Washington, died on March 25. He was one of the im: 
portations from the kennels of Rev. Robert O’Callaghan. 
He had some reputation as a field trial competitor, bu‘ 
his chief reputation was founded on his long list ef 
bench show winnings made at shows of importance in al- 
most every city east of the Rocky Mountains. He was 
by Fingal III out of Aveline. 


Pachting. 
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Tue following, from the Kansas City Star, is much on 
a par with some of the expert testimony brought out by 
the sailing of Dominion last summer: 





Having read to her pupils a description of the sinking 
of the Sinevienne: the teacher some days later asked them 
what the word “catamaran” then used meant. 
some of the answers: 

A catamaran is a mounting lion. 

The catamaran is a savage officer in the Fillipose 
Islands. 

A catamaran carries clubs in a golf game. 

A catamaran is the place in Chicago where the cat 
show was held. 

The catamaran was a convention hall prize. 

The catamaran is the proper name for a catboat and 
war ram together, like the Catadin. 

Hobson obtained a catamaran from the Spanish officers, 
which was all he had to eat. 


Gasolene Rogtatsaniliesnsiiis: t¥. 
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BY F, K, GRAIN, 
(Continued from page 20, March 18.) 


PitcH or Propetter.—The pitch of a propeller wheel is 
the distance the wheel would travel during one revolu- 
tion if it were a screw working in a nut. For instance, if 
your wheel has a pitch to the blades of say 30in., it will 
travel that distance if revolved once, or if the wheel is 
held stationary fore and aft and revolved once ‘as in a 
boat, it-will move the boat — Of course, this is not 
making any allowance for slip. The slip of a propeller 


amounts to, roughly, 15 per cent. 
Now we will assume that which is very true; which is 





that hardly any two boats of the same length, but of 
different form get the same results from the same wheel, 
and in a certain case the motor runs away with the 
wheel. What is to be done? In most places increasing 
the pitch of the wheel will remedy the defect; but if it 
does not, a new wheel of larger diameter will have to 
be substituted. ; 

_Then there are cases where, when sufficient pitch is 
given the wheel to get the proper speed, it slows down 
the motor, so that results are balanced. 

In such a case begin by cutting off ‘in. from the ends 
of blades. Make a paper pattern so as to cut all alike. 
If then it does not work, another in. can be taken off. A 
good deal will have to be left to the judgment of the 
owner, as, of course, there are no set -rules, and the 
cutting process cannot be done too extensively. We have 
seen wheels of 18in. diameter cut to 15in., and one of 
36in. cut to 28in., and in both cases the speed of the boat 
was increased about 25 per cent. 

It is a mistaken idea to suppose that you will increase 
the speed by attempting to overload your motor with 
wheel. It should be of a diameter and pitch that the 
motor will handle with ease. Some wheels -will slip or 
race, and not take hold if started at once at or near full 
speed; in such cases the remedy being to start up slow 
and gradually bring the motor up to the desired speed. 

We have seen cases, especially in launches of 25ft. and 
under, where the wheel would continue to race no mat- 
ter how much the speed was varied. This is generally 
caused by the wheel being too close to the surface. The 
remedy is, after the motor is started to walk forward so 
as to throw the wheel out as far as possible. Then move 
quickly aft on to the stern, which will cause the boat to 
settle by the stern and the wheel will then take hold and 
keep itself down in solid water, unless too much weight is 
carried into the bow. 

In all cases have your wheel made of good hard bronze 
and be sure it is finished smooth all over, as the resistance 
of a roughly-finished wheel will spoil the best efforts of 
the designer. 

The next point to be considered is the number of blades 
you intend to use on your wheel. As commonly made, 
they are furnished two, three and four bladed. For small 
wheels at high speeds we safely leave out of consideration 
the four-bladed variety, for reasons too numerous_ to 
mention here. The three and two-bladed are the varieties 
mostly in use. When possible the three-bladed wheel 
gives the best all-round satisfaction, but the two will give 
in most cases equally as good results, excepting that there 
is without doubt more vibration from its use. Mostly all 
reversing wheels that feather their blades are made with 
but two blades, owing to the third blade complicating the 
reversing mechanism. By all means allow the builders 
of your motor to use their own judgment in furnishing 
the wheel, as they in most cases know the wheel that will 
produce the best average results. In event of their failing 
you can then experiment for yourself. 

Toots.—If not provided with proper tools, the following 
will be a good collection of useful and in fact indispensable 
tools. By all means buy the best and always carry them 
with you at all times, as there is no telling when you may 
need any or all of them: One 8in. Stillson pipe wrench; 
one 12 or 14in. Stillson pipe wrench; one 10 monkey 
wrench; one small monkey wrench; one 6in. three-square 
file; one pair pliers; one sheet emery cloth; one ham- 
mer; one small roll asbestos paper; 10ft. copper wire. 

_ Hutts.—It is not our purpose to give minute instruc- 
tions for constructing a hull, but only a few points that 
will enable you to pick out or order built a craft that will 
be constructed in the proper manner. 

To begin with, your hull should have a good sound oak 
keel of ample size, set on edge, the stem to be of Hackma- 
tack natural crook, the sternpost of oak, allowing at least 
lin. of wood clear of each side of the shaft boss. The 
sternpost should be dove-tailed into the keel, and the over- 
hang, of oak, into the sternpost. The ribs should be of 
good young growth white oak, steam bent, and of good 
size, placed not further than 12in. apart from centers. 
Fastened to the keel and reaching up from 12 to 18in. on 
each rib should be a floor timber of natural crook wood 
securely fastened to the keel and the ribs. 

By all means have your boat planked with white cedar 
and as heavy as possible, as power boats have an inclina- 
tion to hog, or, in other words, to settle at the ends, there- 
fore, the fore and aft wood is the material that will have 
to take this strain. White, yellow and cork pine, oak and 
cypress, are used for planking, but for boats of soft. good 
cedar will always be a favorite, it is light, tough, and 
very elastic, and under ordinary use will last a lifetime. 
Furthermore, it will not dry apart and stay apart like 
many other woods, and is therefore especially adapted 
for a boat that may lay ashore part of each year. 

Be sure the seams of your planking are hard up in- 
side and open slightly on the outside. When the seam 
is open inside it is what is called a hollow seam, and 
will not hold caulking of any kind. Such seams are 
caused by poor workmanship, and will always give trouble 
and in many cases, especially when under water and hid- 
den by flooring, are a source of danger. 

The fastening of the planking should be copper nails, 
riveted on the outside over copper burrs, but in no case 
nails or tacks clinched down. At the ends of the plank- 


‘ ing and in all places where a copper nail cannot be riveted 


over a burr, the proper thing is a good galvanized boat 
nail. Be sure all knots have Canes tested, and when one is 
loose, knocked out, and a white pine plug fitted in its place. 
If a check appears in the planking, which is quite liable to 
happen, a in cedar, it should be carefully traced 
out to its limit, then bore at its end a %in. hole and plug 
same with white pine. This will stop any check from 
running further. s 

The planking should be carefully caulked with the best 
quality cotton, care being taken not to drive it through. 
also not to put it in too tight, as many a good boat has 
been ruined and made leaky by too much and too hard 
caulking. As regards width of planking, narrow cer- 
tainly looks better, and in many cases enables the builders 
to secure a better finished surface, also lessening the 
liability to check, but on the other hand, rather diminishes 
than otherwise the strength of the boat, besides making 
more seams to look’ after and leaks. Personally, we pre- 
fer wide plankings, but when used and fastened with a 


addition a galvanieed boat nail Slices to prevent ey 
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The decks, coaming and joiner work are now most com- 
monly made of oak, finished in the natural wood. When 
oak is used and finished natural, great care must be taken 
not to allow it to get weather stained, as it is almost im- 
possible to reclaim it. White pine makes, without doubt, 
the best deck, but care must be taken not to mar or walk 
on it with shoes having nails, as it is easily dented, and 
on light work can not, of course, be planed or scraped very 
often. Pine, both white and yellow, make very nice wains- 
CONS seats, etc. Cypress is also used for inside work 
and finishes very handsomely, it is, however, necessary 
to paint and varnish it inside and out when being put up, 
otherwise it is affected by dampness to such an extent 
that it will shrink and swell to excess and cause trouble. 

It is an excellent plan to allow the sternpost to project 
above the deck to form a good towing post, also to have 
one in the bow, as a line can be made more’ secure, and it 
can be done quicker than on a cleat, especially if the cleat 
is not very large. Either towing cleats or post should 
be as far forward of the rudder as possible in order to 
have the boat steer properly. 

When possible have a shoe of oak from % to %in. 
planed on the under side of your keel, and when same is 
put on, let there be two thick coats of paint put be- 
tween. This shoe will protect your keel from injury and 
prevent it from being eaten by worms. Should the shoe 
become worn or eaten, it is but a small matter to re- 
new, whereas, it is a very expensive one to put a new 
keel in. There should be a good stem band of brass 
fastened with brass screws. 

Ruppers.—The skeg and rudder should also be of brass 
with a suitable stuffing box for the rudder post. Rud- 
ders are made in many different forms of construction, 
but that most in vogue consists of a post with arm at right 
angles, to each side of which is riveted a thin sheet of 
metal, the two sheets then being riveted together around 
the edge. The best form, we think, consists of a single 
plate of metal with a heel and rudder post, into which the 
plate is slotted. This makes a strong and easily repaired 
rudder, and has the advantage that it can be patched at 
any place or time. The fittings or hardware even to the 
smallest nail should be either of brass, copper or gal- 
vanized iron. We incline toward brass for all deck fit- 
tings, as with galvanized iron, as soon as the surface is 
worn off, there remains, of course, nothing but the raw 
iron, which rusts and looks badly; not only that, but brass 
can be kept bright and adds materially to the looks. 
There should be a pair of bevel chocks on the bow and a 
pair of either straight or bevel on the stern. Both bow 
and stern should be provided with a good sized cleat and a 
flag pole socket. Care should be taken to have the chocks 
and cleats of ample size and strongly fastened. ‘ 

Most all launches are provided with a suitable steering 
wheel, which, we are sorry to say, the majority of launch 
owners pay more attention to and think more of than they 
do the propeller wheel. Be sure that the tiller of the 
rudder is so placed that in case of accident to the steer- 
ing wheel or its gearing, that the boat can be controlled by 
the tiller. Never go out without a good pair of oars, as 
there is no telling when you may meet with a break 
down, and when this occurs in a small launch in a heavy 
sea on a lee shore, it is a serious business. 

Ancuors.—Anchors are the only insurance a small boat 
owner has, and it behooves every owner to have two good 
ones, one medium and one heavy weight, both to be pro- 
vided with ample cable. A spare anchor and cable can be 
stored under the flooring, they take up no room, and 
do not cost much, but may at any time be the means of 
saving your boat. Let me caution you against the uni- 
versal mistake of not giving your anchor sufficient cable. 
It must be borne in mind that it is next to impossible for 
an anchor to hold if hove up short, especially until it has 
worked itself down into the bottom. If plenty of cable 
is paid out when the boat swings or rides up her anchor 
it will only turn the anchor without tripping it, whereas 
if the cable is short the anchor will trip or turn over. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





Work at Bristol. 


Wir the arrival of both nickel steel and Tobin bronze 
plates at Bristol, five weeks ago, came apparently the 
end, so far as the material for the plating of the new 
cup defender was concerned, of what C. Oliver Isetin 
facetiously called the “guessing contest” into which 
he and the Herreshoffs had lured the newspaper men, 
Everything pointed to bronze plating below the 
waterline and nickel steel above, but the progress of 
work on the boat for the past week has shown that 
tobin bronze will be used clear to the rail. 

The bronze plates are being put on the boat as fast as 
the workmen can get them there, while the steel plates 
are going into the bulkheads, floors, deck strapping anu 
deck stringers of the boat, and into her steel spars. Mr. 
Iselin has scored a point, but the correct information is 
out at last and with ‘the launching of the boat from her 
locked and guarded shop still two months away. 

Still. it is only fair to Mr. Iselin to say that he never 
expected the “guessing contest” could be kept up 
until launching time, but was only anxious that 
it be made as long as possible. Whether or noc 
the cat is out. of the bag earlier or later than he ex- 
pected, he alone knows, but undoubtedly he has had 
many a quiet laugh over the guesses. 2 

In the meantime the boat is steadily growing under the 
hands of skilled workmen, and at the same time is show- 
ing that something more than “guessing” has been done 
in giving previous information about her. She is in every 
important respect, except that of topside plating, the 
boat that was detailed in The Globe four weeks ago. 
The construction shows a few differences in minor de- 
tails, but the model, general dimensions and scheme of 
construction as then given have been confirmed from 
reliable sources of information. ; 

The over all length of the boat was then given as aboni 
130 ft. This was before.a single frame had been put in 
place, and was based on the knowledge that 77 frames. 
spaced ‘20in. on centers, would go into the boat. The 
construction is now so far along as to show that the 
boat’s structure ; about 3ft. forward of frame 1, an‘i 
about ‘2ft. aft of frame 77, giving very close to 131/t. 
over all, or just 7ft. longer than Defender. Her beam 
is just over 24ft., as then stated, or a foot more than 
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Defender’s and.her draft close to 2oft., with the probabili- 
ties of something less rather than over that figure. 

Her sail plan is still largely a matter of conjecture, in 
spite of confident assertions as to length of spars, etc. 
It can safely be said that no one not in her builder’s con- 
fidence knows her exact sail plan, or just where the addi- 
tions will be made fo give her the greater sail area than 
Defender that is assured. Tie sail area will assuredly be 
materially larger than Defender’s, and all indications 
point to an extension upward rather than on the base line. 
Such ari extension would be_in line with the model of the 
boat, for she is evidently designed to heel well out when 
sailing, as is shown by the “tumble home” of the top- 
sides to save dragging the lee rail and deck through the 
water. 

This “tumble home” is not in itself a very pronounced 
one, but is quite marked as against the straight side of 
Defender or the flaring side of Vigilant. With it the boat 
will be more easily driven at a great angle of heel, whiie 
at the same time she will not throw quite so high a side 
out to windward as with straight topsides. 

The yachtsmen who have been privileged to look at 
her ue enthusiastic in praise of her model and expected 
speed. 

In the big shed of the Boston Spar Company, on Cor- 
dor street, East Boston, is the longest and handsomest 
stick of Oregon pine that it has ever been the writer's 
good fortune to see. Its beauty as a spar would alone 
make it well worth seeing, but when is added the fac: 
that it is to be used in the new cup defender building by 
the Herreshoffs at Bristol in case her steel mast does nui 
prove all that is expected, the combination is simply ir- 
resistible as an interesting one. 

Manager William E. Bailey of the company, at the re- 
quest of the Herreshoffs, refrains from telling visitors the 
length of the spar, or its other dimensions, but he makes 
no attempt to conceal his pride in its beauty, nor couid 
he be blamed for such a feeling. The great length ani 
thickness of the spar, its wonderfully straight grain and 
whiteness, and its surprising freedom from knots, checks 
and sap or pitch’ streaks, together with the excellent job 
of work done in fashioning it from the rough stick, make 
it not only a subject of just pride to the company fur- 
nishing it, but also to every one interested in the boat for 
which it is intended. 

The spar is finished from the bottom to within about 
2s5it. of the top. Here the head has simply been roughe i 
out, and the finishing and fitting of the hounds, caps an 
other iron work will be done in the Herreshoff works at 
Bristol. This absence of finish at the head gives op- 
portunity for another “guessing contest” as to the leng*tn 
of the spar when finished and ready to be put in place. 
The extreme dimensions can be told, but not the amount 
that Herreshoff workmen will cut away in the finishing. 

The length of the spar is very close to 107ft. As 
“roughed out” for a 20-foot masthead there is a possibil- 
ity of a finished measurement of 8oft. from deck to 
hounds, or 8ft. more than shown in the old Defender’s 
mast. Probably the finished spar will show something 
less than that, but the length of the spar in itself confirms 
the increased sail plan for the new boat over Defender 
that has been indicated from her model and the increased 
weight of her lead keel. 

Between 23 and 24ins. is near enough to the diameter 
of the spar for any one who is not concerned in making 
the fittings for it. The spar has been made with the butt 
end of the original stick uppermost—that is, the head of 
the mast has been worked out of the lower end of the 
tree, thus giving the greatest strength at the upper end of 
the spar, where there is the greatest strain. This has alsc 
permitted the working of the cheek pieces to support the 
hounds out of the solid stick, so that no bolting on oi! 
extra pieces is required. 

Making the mast to stand the opposite way from the 
original tree also brings the few knots that show down 
close to the foot, and it is doubtful if any of them can be 
seen above the deck if ever the mast is put in place. The 
stick has been drying out in the shop since last fall, when 
the order for it was first placed, and it is in fine shap+. 
It has been smoothed to within a few feet of the head and 
well rubbed with lard and yellow ochre to keep it froin 
checking. 

It is a noble spar, and it seems a pity that it is only 
being made to play second fiddle to a steel one. Yet its 
chance may come, since the steel mast is an experiment 
whose success the very making of a wooden mast shows 
a possible doubt. 

The Herreshoffs have also ordered from the spar 
company for the new boat, two bowsprits, two top- 
masts, two spinaker poles and two complete sets of 
club topsail poles for topsails of different sizes. Topmast 
and bowsprits are of Oregon pine and the other spars are 
of spruce. All are fine-looking sticks and _ splendidiy 
worked out and finished. No booms or gaffs have been 
ordered, showing that full reliance is to be placed in the 
steel boom and gaff now building at Bristol. The use of 
these spars in the Defender has undoubtedly proved that 
they can safely be depended upon. 

Mr. Bailey has furnished the spars for Defender, Vigi- 
lant, Colonia, Navahoe and many other Herreshoff boats. 
He expects to ship the new boat’s spars to Bristol within 
ten days.—Boston Globe. 


The Seawanhaka Cup. 


Com. James Ross, Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., has 
ordered a new 20-footer, of course, designed by Mr. Dug- 
gan, for the defense of the Seawanhaka cup. The two 
twenties of last year, Speculator and Strathcona, are 
still available for the trial races, with Glencairn II., but 
there is compafatively little interest in the class this year, 
and probably bat 6ne new boat, as above, will be built. 

A syndicate of the Bridgeport Y. C., headed by Mr. T. 
H. Macdonald, has ordered a design for a 20-footer from 
B. B. Crowinshield, a centerboard boat about 32ft. over 
all, 8ft. beam and 17ft. 6in. l.w.l., similar to Duchess, the 
21-footer. 





It is reported that the fin-keel Vanenna, of Chicago, butit 
at the same time as Vencedor, will be sent to New York 
by her owner, W. R. Crawford, and raced on Loug Island 
Sound. 

Neaera, schr., has been purchased by Thos. A. Mc- 
Intyre from the estate of the late F. W. Lockwood. 





The Canada Cup. 


THE contest for the Canada cup promises the most in- 
teresting series of races ever yet sailed on the Great 
Lakes. Prior to the final races for the cup itself, to be 
sailed off Toronto in August, there will be two series of 
trial races, one at Toronto for the selection of the de- 
fender, and one at Chicago for the selection of the repre- 
sentative of the Chicago Y. C., the challenger. 

Of the yachts now building for the defense of the cup 
the most interesting is naturally the one designed by Mr. 
G. H. Duggan, of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C.,: of 
Montreal designer of Glencairn I., Glencairn TI., Sothis, 
Speculator and Dominion. This yacht, now building by 
Harry Hodson, at Toronto, is for a syndicate of R. C. 
Y. C. yachtsmen, headed by Mr. Geo. P. Reid, of Toronto. 
She will be handled by a Corinthian crew, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Wilton Morse, who will steer her. It is very 
natural that Canadian yachtsmen should have a good deal 
of faith in Mr. Duggan, and they are anxious to see him 
succeed in a larger type of yacht than the 20 and 15- 
footers. Contrary to the general opinion, Mr. Duggan’s 
experience prior to his successes in the 15ft. class was 
not in very small craft, but in yachts of about 25 to 28ft. 
racing length. In the present contest he goes up into a 
still larger class. It is positively stated that in deference 
to the wishes of the owners he has designed a centerboard 
craft; the question now is, how closely she resembles his 
famous 15 and 20-footers. It is reported that Com. 
Jarvis, R. C. Y. C., has ordered a design from Arthur 
E. Payne, of Southampton, designer of Decima, Penitent 
and many other noted yachts, and will build at Toronto. 

The Hamilton yachtsmen have three yachts under way, 
with the possibility of a fourth. One is for a syndicate 
of the Victoria Y. €., headed by Harry Kuntz, the boat 
being designed by W. Burnside, who has been associated 
with various fast 27-footers of the fin type. Another, al- 
ready dubbed a “freak,” though little is known about 
her, is building by the Johnson Bros., under the direction 
of J. H. Fearnside, of the Royal Hamilton Y. C. The 
third is being built on speculation by James Weir. There 
was some talk of a new yacht at Kingston, but nothing 
has come of it; Com. Strange, of the Kingston Y. C., will 
remodel his Norma for the trial races. 

Thus far the proposed contestants in the trial races of 
the Chicago Y. C, number four. One of these is building 
at Muncie, Ind., for what is known as the Whitely syndi- 
cate. Another, for Mr. George R. Peare, of Chicago, is 
building by A. G. Cuthbert, at South Chicago. Another 


' syndicate, headed by Com. F. W. Morgan, Chicago Y. C., 


is also building. 

The Rochester Y. C. has organized a syndicate in the 
form of a stock company, with the following officers: 
Pres., Chas. Van Voorhis; Vice-Pres., T. B. Pritchard; 
Sec’y, J. E. Burroughs; Treas., F. E. Woodworth; Direc- 
tors, Jas. S. Watson, Hiram W. Sibley, Alfred G. Wright, 
Fernando E. Rogers, Frank E. Woodworth, Arthur T. 
Hagen, T. B. Pritchard, Col. J. S. Graham, Chas. Van 
Voorhis. The yacht is now under construction at the 
shops of C. C. Hanley, Quincy, Mass. She will be of 
the centerboard type, in which Mr. Hanley has been so 
successful-in Meemer, Ashumet, Acushla, etc. A crew 
— Rochester will take her to the lakes some time in 

ay. 

It is reported that the centerboard cutter Valiant, owned 
by Com. E. C. Berriman, and designed and built by F. 
W. Martin, in 1893, will be rebuilt to fit the new rule 
and class, her centerboard being removed and her iron 
keel replaced by lead, the ends extended and the sail 
plan remodelled. 





Long Island Sound Y. R. A. 


THE spring meeting of the Yacht Racing Association 
of Long Island Sound was held on March 24 at. the 
Hotel Manhattan, New York, Mr. C. T. Pierce presiding. 
The following delegates were present: Park City, R. S. 
Bassett; Riverside, Edwin Binney and C. T. Pierce; 
Huntington, H. H. Gordon; Indian Harbor, Lee C. 
Hart-and F. B. Jones; Huguenot, E. Burton Hart, Jr.. 
and Harry Ward; Hempstead Harbor, Ward Dickson: 
Corinthian, of Stamford, Mansfield Toms; Norwalk, Dr. 
C. B. Keeler; Horseshoe Harbor, Frank E. Towle, Jr.; 
Douglaston, E. M. McLellan; Harlem, W. A. Towtier 
and P. C. Sullivan; Sachem’s Head, E. C. Seward; Sea- 
wanhaka, Cor. Johnston de Forest and C. H. Crane: 
American, H. de F. Parsons, and Knickerbocker, O. TI. 
Chellborg and Harry Stevenson. 

The following schedule of dates for the season are 
announced :— 


Saturday, May 20—Huguenot special. 

Saturday, May 27—New Rochelle special. 
Tuesday, May 30 —Harlem annual. 

Tuesday, May 30—Indian Harbor special. 
Saturday, June 3—Knickerbocker annual. 
Saturday, June 10—Douglaston annual. 
Saturday, June 24—Seawanhaka annual. 
Saturday, July 1—New Rochelle annual. 
Monday, July 3—Stamford annual. 

Wednesday, July 5—American annual. 

Thursda , July 6—Indian Harbor annual. 
Friday, Jal 7—Sea Cliff annual. 

Saturday, July 8—Riverside annual. 

Monday, July 10—Seawanhaka trials. 

Tuesday, July 11—Seawanhaka trials. 
Wednesday, July 12—Seawanhaka trials. 
Saturday, July 29—Indian Harbor annual. 
Saturday, August s—Hempstead Harbor annual. 
Saturday, August 12—Horseshoe Harbor annual. 
Saturday, August 19o—Huguenot annual. 
Saturday, August 26—Huntington annual. 
Saturday, August 26—Douglaston special. 
Saturday, September 2—Indian Harbor special. 
Monday, September 4—Norwalk annual. 
Monday, September 4—Sachem’s Head annual. 
Saturday, September 9—Seawanhaka fall regretta. 
Saturday, September 16—American fall regatta. 


Messrs. F. B. Jones, C. H. Crane and Ward Dickson 
were appointed a committee’ to nominate an Executive 
Committee for the coming year, which they did as foi- 
lows, the ticket being unanimously elected : Charles T. 
Pierce, Riverside; C. H. Crane, Seawanhaka, Cor. F, R. 
Jones, Indian Harbor; E. M. McLellan, Douglaston; F, 
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M. Hoyt, Stamford; Stuyvesant Wainwright, American, 
and Charles P. Tower, New Rochelle. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that 
the eligibility to the cruising division of any yacht of 
30-foot racing measurement or under that was in exist- 
ence December 1, 1898, shall, in case of dispute, be passed 
upon by the official measurer of the Association and ap 
proved by the Executive Cimmittee. 

Resolved, further, That as the sense of the Association 
it is not the intention of the Association in creating a 
cruising division, to exclude therefrom any boat already 
in existence that is of a wholesome type and of seaworthy 
condition. 

An amendment to the racing rules, providing that ia 
Corinthian races the helmsmen must be members of or- 
ganized yacht clubs. It was also decided to abandon 
the system of blanket entries. A special meeting will be 
held on April 3, of delegates from clubs giving races for 
the dory class. 


‘ 


Y. R. A of Massachusetts. 


The annual meeting of the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts, 
was held on March 16, the following officers being 
elected : Pres., A. H. Higginson, Manchester, Y. C.; 
Vice-Pres., Henry W. a American Y. C.; Sect’y., 
A. T, Bliss, Winthrop V. C.; Treas., I. H. Wiley, Weii- 
fleet Y. C.; Executive Committee, Walter Burgess, Bos- 
ton Y. C.; C. Edwin Bockus, Dorchester Y. C.; John 
T. Hurley, South Boston Y. C. The following dates 
were announced : 

May 30—South Boston, open, off City Point. 

June 17—Hull-Massachusetts; open, off Nahant. 

June 28—Mosquito fleet, open, off City Point. 

July 4—City of Boston, open, off City Point. 


July #5—Quincy, open. 

July 22—Burgess, open, Marblehead. 

July 24 and succeeding days—Quincy challenge cup 
races, 

July 290—Winthrop, open. 


Aug. 3, 4. 5, 7 and 8—Manchester, midsummer series 
of open races, off West Manchester. 

Aug 9, 10 and 11—Corinthian, midsummer series, Mar- 
blehead. 

Aug. 12—Cérinthian, open, Marblehead. 

Aug. 12—Wollaston, open. 

Aug. 14—American, open, Newburyport. 

Aug. 26—Duxbury, open. 

Sept. 4—Lynn, open, off Nahant. 

Dates for open races will be announced later by the 
Savin Hili and Old Colony clubs, and also by the Ply- 
mouth, Kingston and Cape Cod to complete, with Dux 
bury, the “South shore” circuit. 


The Dominion—Yankee Match 


One of the events of the season on fresh water will be 
the match between the Duggan 20-footer Dominion, of the 
Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., and Yankee, the representative 
of the White Bear Y. C. The challenge was issued by 
the latter club, being specifically directed at Dominion; it 
was accepted on Feb. 27, and a date about June 12 was 
agreed on. The challenging yacht is described as follows 
by the Mail and Empire, of Toronto: 

Yankee is owned by Messrs. L. P. Ordway, George 
Thompson and M. D. Munn. She will be sailed by Mr. 
Ordway, and her crew will be Messrs. Reid, Douglas and 
Ramaiey, all members of the White Bear Y. C. Yankee 
is 35ft. over all, 7ft. 8in. beam, and 6in. draft of hull, 6ft. 
with centerboard down. Her midship section is scow- 
shaped, giving her nearly 6ft. 10in. beam at load water- 
line. Her keel lines a true curve. She is without reverse 
curves in any part of the hull. The gunwale lines are 
slightly curved; and the bow is a half-circle. The free- 
board is 13in., and the deck crowned 3in. Her displace- 
ment in racing, with crew, is about 1,900lbs. She is built 
with bent oak ribs over longitudinal ribs, each Sin. apart. 
These are framed together so as to be flush when they 
receive the planking. ‘The plank is 5-16in. by 8in., single, 
with joints in center of longitudinal ribs. The centerboard 
is of steel, and weighs 200lbs. Her mainsail is long on 
the boom and. the gaff is peaked high. Her mainsail 
contains about 380 sq. ft., with a jib that makes her total 
sail area nearly sooft. when measured in accordance with 
the rules. Her sections are carefully designed so as to 
make her displacement curve conform with the wave line 
theory, when keeled to an angle, excepting that this curve 
was corrected so as to allow approximately for the dis- 
placement caused by the rise of water at bow and stern, 
when in motion. She gains on the waterline as rapidly 
as she is keeled, and when sailing free, uses apparently 
about 32ft. of her hull. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Gossoon, cutter, has been sold by P. T. Dodge to T. L. 
Arnold, of the Atlantic Y. C., and Walter A. Peck, Rhode 
Island Y. C. 


The sloop Sasqua, built in 1882 for Morris Ketchum by 
C. & R. Poillon, from a model by Philip Ellsworth, has 
long been known as one of the best of the type of purely 
American centerboard sloop. She has been owned since 
1883 by ex-Com. Henry Andruss; of the New Rochelle Y. 
C., who has used her con antly for cruising about Long 
Island Sound, and as far east as the Vineyard, and has 
also raced her successfully in her day. She is 39{t. over 
all, 33ft.-lw.l, 1gft. 3in. beam and 6ft. draft, a good deal 
for 1882. During the past winter Mr. Andruss has had 
her hauled out at City Island and has removed the 
centerboard trunk, replacing the board with a lead keel of 
three tons, the greatet part of the old inside ballast, the 
draft being increased about rft. 6in. A mew mast has 
been stepped and the rig overhauled. The removal of the 
trunk has practically doubled the size of the cabin, giving 
a fine room, with wide floor and sufficient length for two 
berths on a‘side. The yacht is-as strong to-day as when 
launched, being timbered as heavily as a working schoon- 
er, with big hackmatac knees. wherever space could be 
found for them. 


Alcedo, steam yacht, G. W. C. Drexel, arrived at Key 
West on March 23 from the West Indies. 

The Sachem’s Head Y. C. has just issued its first year 
book dated 1898-9. The club was organized in 1896, and 





it has now a picturesque house on the rocks at Chimney 
Corner, Sachem’s Head, Conn. The membership n-umbers 
eighty, and the fleet mustered twenty-four yachts last 
season, while some new ones will be added this year. The 
club burgee is a simple and easily distinguishable design 
in red and blue. Mr. W. E. Peck, 100 William street, 
New York, is the secretary. 

The sixth volume of the Transactions of the Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, for 1898, has 
just been published, containing the report of the last 
meeting, and the full text and illustrations of the eleven 
papers then read, with the discussions. The volumes thus 
far published make of themselves a large and very valuable 
library of technical papers relating to naval architecture 
and marine engineering. The book is edited by the secre- 
tary, Mr. Francis T. Bowles. 

Mr. G. L. Watson has received an order for a cutter of 
the largest size for Mr. C. D: Rose, former owner of 
Satanite, Aurora and Dusky een. She will be ready 


for the season of 1900, and Capt. Sycamore will com- 
mand her. 


Com. Morgan presided at the meeting of the New York 
Y. C. on March 23. The following resolution was 
adopted: “Resolved, That the squadron rendezvous for 
the annual cruise on Aug. 7 next at such hour and place 
as the commodore shall designate in general orders.” 
Upon motion, the commodore was requested to appoint a 
committee to draft resolutions upon the death of Mr. 
Richard Suydam Palmer. The committee will be named 
at an early day. Vice-Com. Ledyard reported that the 
club’s charter had been so amended by the Legislature 
that it can in the future hold property of the value of 
$500,000. The sum of $16,000 has been set aside for the 
use of the Regatta Committee during the year. Twenty- 
three new members were elected, as follows: George W. 
Scott, Seymour L. Cromwell, William H. Granberry, 
Lewis B. Curtis, Addison G. Hanan, Henry R. Ickel- 
heimer, John P. McGowan, M. D.; Edward Weston, 
George De Forest Barton, Charles E. Tilford, Daniel 
Bacon, Payne Whitney, Percy R: Payne, William Henry 
Patterson, R. C. Alexander, Joseph T. Tower, George 
A. Freeman, William S. Edey, C. K. G. Billings, Robert 
P. Doremus, W. J. W. O’Shaughnessy, Lloyd Warren, 
Joseph J. O’Donohue, Jr. 

Articles of association were signed last night at the 
Morton for the formation of the Macatawa Yachting Club. 
The committee on subscriptions reported that about $1,500 
had been raised for the erection of a club house. This 
committee consists of Charles Logie, C. W. Baxter and 
Charles Luce, of Grand Rapids, and Charles Skates, Judge 
Everetts and C. B. Conkey, of Chicago. The Chicago 
members of the committee have assured the club that 
$1,500 will be raised at that place, which will make a 
total of $3,000. Of this sum the club expects to erect a 
club house at a cost of about $2,500, thus keeping a re- 
serve of $500 for incidental expenses. The commiitee on 
organization, which consists of R. W. Irwin and H. W. 
Hompel, to this city, and Charles Skates, of Chicagu, 
are to be commended for the excellent work shown in 
organizing the club, which has over fifty members al- 
ready, with a prospect of about 150 more. The first formal 
meeting of the club will be held one week from to-night, 
when the officers will be elected—Grand Rapids ( Mich.) 
Democrat, March 23. 

The Newport Y. C. announces the following events for 
the season: Tuesday, May 30, Memorial Day, club race; 
Monday, June 19, ladies’ cruise; Tuesday, July 4, annual 
regatta; Tuesday, July 18, ladies’ cruise; Thursday, Aug 
17, ladies’ cruise; Monday, Sept. 4, Labor Day, club race; 
Thursday, Sept. 14, ladies’ cruise. ‘Ladies’ days” wiil 
be given the second and fourth Thursdays in each month 
of the season. An open race will also be given, date to 
be announced later. The club numbers 112 members and 
forty yachts. 


The library committee of the New York Y. C., Messrs. 
Fordham Morris, Arthur H. Clark and Theodore C. Zere- 
ga, is doing good work in building up a complete and 
permanent yachting library that will in time be a credit 
to New York city, as well as to the club. The report of 
the committee, just issued, shows many valuable addi- 
tions to the already extensive collection. 





Canoeing. 
A Few Stray Leaves from the Log 


of the Frankie. 


BY; THE ‘‘ COMMODORE.” 


VII. 


We found a beautiful place for a camp across the 
river from the village in the shape of a long, smooth, 





level shelf of hard sand, a few feet above the water, | 


beautifully shaded .with a ‘fine growth of young wil- 
lows; and, although it was but 2 o’clock, we went 
into camp here for several days, to rest and refit and 
overhaul our outfit, which had been well tested by our 
three days’ cruise. 

My recollections of the three dreamy, lazy days, which 
drifted slowly by us as we lay here, are very pleasant 
ones. The long, narrow strip of sand, the rough plank 
fence parallel to the river, with the tented canoes strung 
along it in a long row; the river rippling and sparkling 
in front, gleaming in the sunlight through the soft, 
feathery plumes of the willows, with the deep, hoarse 
roar of the rapids above droning musically in our ears 
day and night; the Mac moored at the door of the big 
shore tent, occupied by Prof: Murray and the boys, 
doing duty as a tender, and pretty generally employed 
in taking some of the members of the party over the 
river or back again’ for water from the spring in the 
bank directly across from us, for little fishing jaunts, 
for trips over to the old tumbledown village -(Porte 
Crayon, in a paper on Weyer’s Cave, published in 
Harper's ‘Magazine some years before the war,’ de- 
scribes Port Republic as a dilapidated little village, and 
it has not improved to any appreciable extent since 
that time), for supplies or for pleasure. 





ee 





The bridge was close at hand, but the skiff was so 
much handier, and then it was so much fun for the 
boys to paddle it back and forth! The heavy rain of 
Wednesday evening, which came upon us suddenly as 
we were finishing our eer and drove us off to the 
shelter of our tents for the night as early as half past 
seven and lulled me to sleep with its solt, murmuring 
patter on the roof of my snug, tight little tent; the 
two heavy rains of the next day~Thursday—which we 
sat out under the trees clad in our oilskins or rubber 
suits, perfectly dry and comfortable; the canoe tents 
down, the hatches battened tightly, as the little boats 
lay there as impervious to the rain which splashed 
from their decks and collected in pellucid little pools 
in the hollows of the waterproof canvas aprons as so 
many logs of wood; the rapidly rising river after the 
rains, and the tramp around through the wet weeds and 
grass on the top of the hill behind our camp, in com- 
pany with Prof. Murray and the Doctor, in search of a 
higher and safer site for the tents in our uneasiness lest 
the river should continue to rise and flood our camp 
(which was but 3 or 4ft. above the water) in the night, 
and our hard work relaying the floor in the capacious 
old ferry boat, which lay moored a short distance below 
our camp, after hitting upon the happy expedient. of 
pitching the tents, canoes and all in it, until we dis- 
covered that the river was falling as rapidly as it had 
risen, when, having by this time worked some of our 
uneasiness off, we wisely decided to remain where we 
were and take our chances. 

The bright, sunny, balmy day that followed this day 
of storms, during which we all took occasion to apply 
a fresh coat of oil to our tents and I paid a visit to my 
friends, the Scotts, living close~by, who had enter- 
tained me kindly and hospitably while cruising in these 
waters a couple of years before; Gibbs’ fall into the 
river while attempting to launch the Kathleen to come 
over and set me across the river, that coquettish craft 
gently but promptly slipping out from under him as he 
stepped carelessly in and landing him on his back in 
the drink, on which occasion he favored the company 
with a few choice quotations from the Koran as he 
scrambled dripping up the bank. 

Perhaps the pleasantest of all is the recollection of 
our last night in camp here. Gibbs and I were over in 
town on some errand or other after a bountiful supper 
of bass, catfish, eels and bacon; and as we crossed the 
long; lofty bridge on our way back to camp, the moon- 
light effects on the water, with the camp-fire burning 
brightly on the bank and the lanterns glimmering 
among the trees, reflected back again from the mirror- 
like surface of the water, were most exquisitely beautiful, 
and we lingered a-long time on the bridge to admire 
and enjoy the scene; the soft, balmy breeze from the 
wooded slopes of the adjacent mountains caressing our 
faces, and breaking the long: silvery sheen of the moon 
in the river below into a million diamond points. A 
young man and a-couple of young ladies from the village 
were leaning over the railing near us, enjoying the 
beauty of the scene, and they evinced great interest in the 
camp and the cruise. We invited them to go over with 
us and visit the camp, but they did not like to undertake 
the difficult climb down the hill across the bridge, and 
so declined. 


In response to a prolonged blast from my hunting 
whistle, one of the lanterns came glimmering through 
the trees, with its reflection dancing along on the water, 
climbed up the bluff, was lost to sight, and presently 
reappeared at the further end of the bridge and soon 
joined us, in company with the Doctor, who, after we 
had exchanged good-nights with our companions of 
the moment on the bridge, lighted us down the rough, 
narrow path undér the bridge, down the face of the 
steep bluff and back to our camp, where we gathered 
companionably around a rousing big camp-fire, smoking 
and talking until a late hour before we turned in for 
the night. 


VIII. 


A bright sunny Sabbath in the country! Around us 
nature’s grand cathedral of smiling fields, leafy woods, 
sparkling river and majestic, cloud-capped mountain 
peaks, overarched by the blue dome of the heavens! 
The lowing of the cattle in the fields, the voices of the 
birds and the myriad insects and invisible, sound-pro- 
ducing things that go to make up the life of the forest 
for the choir; and the murmuring treble of the breeze 
through the leafy tree tops, the rippling wash of the 
river in front of us, and the deep-toned, heavy, domin- 
ating bass of the rapids just above us, whose white, 
foam-crested waves leaped and sparkled in the sun, for 
the organ! Who but would be impressed with such 
surroundings, and feel his mind and soul elevated and 
refreshed, as he bathed in the free, pure mountain air 
and the bright, avageratns sunlight that flooded and 
sparkled everywhere 

We unconsciously reveled in it all day as we rested 
quietly and pleasantly in camp. Our wet blankets, cloth- 
ing and other belongings were spread out over the 
fences, bushes, trees and the generally adjacent country 
to dry and air, until it looked as if twice as many boats 
would never contain them all again. Letters were writ- 
ten to loved ones at home; plans were discussed and 
speculations indulged in as to the unknown river before 
us, its dimpled, smiling waters inviting us on. Those 
of us who were equal to the task brought forth shaving 
materials and removed the week’s growth from our 
bronzed and sunburned faces, much to our relief and 
satisfaction. We were visited by Mr. Coffman and his 
pleasant family, among them two charmingly handsome 
daughters, who instantly made a profound impression 
on our young men, though owing to the general dis- 
reputable appearance of the party, I have grave doubts 
as to whether the impression was at all mutual or not, 
who showed us many attentions and supplied ‘us with 
everything needful. 

And the day drifted quietly by. The cattle in the 
fields, the birds and innumerable flying and creeping 
things in the forest,-and the sighing breezes in the 
tree tops, the musical murmur of the river, and the 
deep, hoarse roar of the rapids kept up their ceaseless 
pastoral symphony all day long, and night come all too 
soon, 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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See page 238, March 26. 
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THE STANDARD NAVY LAUNCH CONSTRUCTION PLAN. 
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Red Dragon C. C. 


Tue Red Dragon C. C., of Philadelphia, suffered con- 
siderable loss by fire to their club house at Wissinoming, 
Pa., on Tuesday, March 21. The fire was discovered about 
noon by the janitor’s son. The alarm was immediately 
given, and every effort made to save the property. Owing 
to a tin roof covering the house, the flames made slow 
progress, but the rooms on the third floor were entirely 
gutted and considerable loss incurred before the fire de- 
partment succeeded in extinguishing the flames. The in- 
dividuals occupying the rooms on the third floor carried 
insurance, which will cover their loss. The damage to 
the property will amount to nearly $1,000, which is also 
covered by insurance. 

The trap-shooting match between the gun club of the 

Red Dragons and the Philadelphia Y. C. was carried out 
as originally arranged on March 25. ; 
_ Com. Murray is working hard to place the Red Dragons 
in a more prosperous condition, and the repairs to the 
interior of the club house, when completed, will make it 
an ideal home for a canoe club. The recent fire will 
not affect this, as little damage was suffered by the lower 
portion of the building. 

The series of talks to the club members upon “Accidents 
and Emergencies,” by the fleet surgeon, Dr. F. O. Gross, 
ended on Wednesday evening, March 22. These talks 
were of unusual interest and value, and were remarkably 
well attended. After the last talk, Com. Murray, in be- 
half of the members, presented Dr. Gross with a hand- 
some gift in appreciation of his generous services. 

The boating season is now drawing near, and soon the 
guns and traps will be laid aside and the canoes, half- 
raters and launches placed in commission. The pros- 
pects for a prosperous summer season is very encourag- 
ing, and unusual interest is already being shown. 


W. K. P. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Conlin’s Tournament. 


Contutn's Jubilee Tournament, at the old stand, Broadway and 
Thirty-first street, New York, was concluded on March 25, with 
the following winners. Rest rifle match: First, J. W. Christian- 
sen; second, J. T. B. Thomas. Rapidity and accuracy match: 
First, Geo. Herrmann; second, Peter Denise; third, F. E. Haynes. 
Pistol match: First, B. Collins; second, T. H. Keller; 
third, W, J. Clark. 








The outdoor shooting of the Zettler Rifle Club, at the 200yds. 
range, will begin in April. At the weekly shoot on March 22, at 
the indoor range, off-hand shooting, 50 shots each man, ring target, 
75ft., possible 1,250 points, the scores were: L, P. Hanson _ 1,224, 
Fred C. Ross and Michael J. Dorrler 1,212 each, W. A. Hicks 
1,203, Charles G. Zettler, Jr., 1,199, C. G. Zettler,, Sr., 1,189, 
Henry Holges 1,183, Renhold Busse 1,181, Jacob Schmitt 1,174, S. 
W. Benton 1,171, S. O. Buzzini 1,164, Barney Zettler 1,156, T. H. 
Keller 1,142, Henry Muenz 1,126, Thomas P. McKenna 1,106. 


The Smith & Wesson gallery in the north side of the main 
floor at the recent Sportsmen’s show was the center of attraction 
to lovers of displays of skill with revolver and pistol. The gallery 
was neatly fitted up, and in a case was a fine exhibit of the 
famous products of the Messrs. Smith & Wesson. Mr. C. 
Axtell, the expert, was in_ charge, giving exhibitions, Mr. C. 
Smith participating, and bullseyes and centers were so common 
that missing the bullseye seemed to be the real marvel. 


Grap- Shooting. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


A new arrival in town last Monday was Jim Elliott’s “‘little 
brother” Dave from Kansas City, who is the advance guard of a 
strong delegation of Grand American Handicap candidates from 
that sporting city. Mr. Elliott, who, by the way, is now practicing 
on live birds, along with J. A. R. down at Easton, Md., mentions 
the following as having their eyes on first money and the cup in 
the G, A. H., all hailing from Kansas City, Mo.: Messrs. Chris. 
Gottlieb, Ed Hickman, George Cockrell, J. E. Riley and E. Bram- 
hall. Eastern shooters will extend a warm welcome to this bunch, 
none of whom have ever taken part in any Grand American 
Handicap. 


Paul North, of Cleveland, O., and of magautrap fame, is one of 
the entries in the Grand American Handicap. In making his 
entry, Mr. North wrote to the poener of the Interstate Associa- 
tion im the following strain: “It is rather hard that so many men 
who have been trying for several years to win the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap and who have failed, but who will try again this 
year, should be disappointed. The writer, who has never shot in 
it before, will win it this Tx: Such things will occur.” It is 
hoped that this statement of Mr. North’s will not keep many away. 
Second mioney is well worth winning. 


The exposure to the weather during the two weeks’ tournament 
on Madison Square Garden roof was too much for Elmer Shaner 
and for “Brother Bill” McCrickert, the well-known squad hustler 
of many Grand American Handicaps. Mr. Shaner has been quite 
ill, but is now well on the road to recovery; {Brother Bill 
was kept in bed several days with an attack of sciatic rheumatism; 
he, too, is understood to be convalescent, and to have retaine 
his full lung power unimpaired. 


Jack Fanning writes from the Coast in good spirits, although 
at the same time iamenting that he has not been shooting quite 
as well as he usually does. Too much get cocing and hand- 
shaking must have had its effect on Tom Sharkey’s nerves, for 
he does not often Jose a live bird. He will be on hand at the 
Grand American Handicap, and will try to overcome that hoodoo 
of “all but one, and that dead out!” 


Under date of March 27, Mr. H. A. Penrose, Baltimore, Md., 
writes us: “I see in ‘Fixtures’ that you have only claimed from 
the 18th to 22d for our tournament. Please be kind enough to 
change same, claiming the entire week, as we have had inquiries 
from so many live-bird shots who are going to attend that we 
have decided to have live-bird shooting Monday and Saturday 
which will be April 17 and 22; the other four days will be devote 
to target shooting.” 


Louis Harrison, of Minneapolis, wants to know where he is at. 
Our Western cotemporary in its recent issue stated that he “was 
in Chicago last eek, Saturday, visiting old friends.” As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Harrison has not been out of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
having been confined to the house with a bad cold for the past 
few weeks. He has now recovered, and will be seen at ‘the traps 
this week. xs . 

The Hunters Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y., have manufactured a 

un of special elegance for Miss Annie Oakley, and to her order, 
fe has a fine pair of chain Damascus barrels. On the right lock 
a portrait of the owner in stage costume is engraved, and on 
the left her portrait, familiar to all shooters. Inlaid in gold on 
the guard is Miss Gakley’s name in full 

John Wright, cf the Brooklyn, N. Y., Gun Club, -says that his 
club’s shoot last week was so & i, that he will get up an- 
other, and run it shortly after the Grand American has come and 
gone. He states that he will again ch the Lyndhurst Shoot- 
ing Association grounds as the scene the shoot, 

Mr. S. M. De V: -treasurer 
Club, under date of 27, writes us as follows: “The Mil- 
waukee Gun Club will hold a grand tournament during part of 
the Milwaukee carnival week; date of tournament, July 1 and 2. 

We regret. that. Mr.. Louis Erhardt, of Atchison, Kas., well 
known and highly esteemed by all, is seriously. ill: We hope to 
learn of his speedy recovery. 5 











of the Milwaukee Gun” 


Pompton Laxgs, N. J., Feb. 20.—This table is intended for 


clubs where the average percentage of each member is known 
or can In order to explain the 


accurately approximated. 
table, let me give you an example. 

Suppose two men are shooting at any number of targets, say. 
for instance, 2. Now, let one man’s average be 80 cent., and 
the other one’s 60 per cent. Of course the man with 80 per cent. 
.to his credit is the better shot, and should allow the other one 
a certain number of extra targets. Now, take the table and 
run along the top line of figures till you get to 80, and then 
drop down this column till you get to the line that commences 
(on the extreme left) with 60. This will give you the figure 33.2. 
This figure represents the percentage of extra targets that the 
80 per cent. man should allow the per cent. man to shoot at. 
If they are shooting at 25 targets the 80 per cent. man should 
score 20 of them. The 60 per cent. man has 25 targets, plus 
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Under date of March 20, in a personal letter, Mr. Herbert 
Taylor, one of the Association directors, writes'as follows: “The 
amateurs, I hope, will turn out in such numbers at this tourna- 
ment, and be so well satisfied with our programme that other 
tournaments will adopt a similar plan. The twenty acres of the 
Du Pont Park is slightly rolling; it has a creek running through 
it. We have straightened this creek and will use the old Bed of the 
stream for our target pits. This will do away with the necessity 
of a blind. Each trap will be placed on top of a 6in.x6in. post, 
set solid in the ground, with shelves behind for the targets. 
The ground on both sides of the creek is level, with a perfectly 
clear sky for background. Two sets of traps yill shoot to the 
Northwest; the third will point a little to the Southwest and 
will be difficult shooting late in the afternoon, on -account of 
the sun, but we do not hope for such a large attendance that 
will compel the operation of three sets of traps al] day long. The 
only novelty to the average shooter will be the absence of a 
screen; this may throw him off for a time on account of the 
target being visible from the moment it leaves the trap.” 


From the .St. Louis Globe-Democrat we take the following: 
“Considerable interest is already developing in the trap-shooting 
tournament of the Missouri State Game and Fish Protective 
Association, scheduled to be held in this city in May. It is the 
first pretentious tournament projected in St.’ Louis in many years, 
and the success of the city in securing the tournament was largely 
induced by the splendid scores of the St. Louis marksmen, who 
won the principal team traphy and broke the world’s record 
at Kansas City last spring. To make this interest as 
widespread as possible, quite a number of St. Louisans will 
attend and take part in the Great American Handicap 
tournament, to begin at Elkwood Park, Lakewood, N. J., 
next month. Among those are Ur. Smith, who has shown a 
high standard of meek during the past year; Sumter, Bert Taylor 
and probably Billy Nold. Frank Stockton, of Hannibal, who 
shoots a lot here, will also accompany the party, which will join 
hands with the Chicago shooters and go East in a special car.” 


’ Live-bird shooting is lively in every section, the forthcoming 
struggle at Elkwood Park aauleens the gladiators to get into 
their best form. At Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Iil., John 
Watson is flying birds quite regularly, those of his famous 
brand, with his trade mark blown in every bird. They are not 
easy to kill. On March 23, in a very arene wind, Fred Gilbert 
killed 28 out of 30. Mr. Feigenspan killed 45 out of 50. Gilbert 
on March 24 killed 22 out of 26. On March 22, C. B. Dicks and 
im Stuart, in a 60-bird match, killed 41 and 46 respectively. 
fhe wind was straight out, and the ground was covered with 
snow, and it snowed through a part of the race. The birds 
were mostly right and left-quarterers, and very hard to see. 
Two team races were shot on March 21, between S. Palmer 
and E. S. Rice on one side, and J. Stewart and Fred Gilbert 
on the other. First race, Palmer 24, Rice 18; total 42. Stewart 
20, Gilbert 23; total 48. Second race, Palmer 22, Rice 19; total 41. 
Gilbert 24, Stewart 25; total 49. 


Tom Morfey provided some excellent birds for the guests of the 
Brooklyn Gun Club to shoot at last Thursday, rch 23. It 
is a pity that the wretched weather of the previous day and of the 
early par: of the 23d stopped so many shooters from gcing to 
the Lyndhurst, N. J., Shooting Association’s grounds. ad they 
braved the weather, they would have seen as good a lot of birds 
as were ever trapped, and have enjoyed the fine afternoon. As 
it was, there were about a score of shooters present, and only 
one, Capt. A. W. Money, was able to kill 15 straight in the 
main event. 


Oscar Hesse, of Red Bank, N. J., defeated Harold B. Mofle 
in the match for the New Jersey target ae an 
took the E. C. cup home with him to his residence by the 
sea. Mr. Hesse represents the Walsrode powder interests in 
this country, and was ———y more than pleased at the result 
of the matcn. He is not to have undisputed possession of the 
title and the cup for long, for immediately after the match, he re- 
ceived 2 challenge from Capt. Money, and equally promptly ac- 
cepted it, picmising to name date and place in a few days. 

Admiral A. G. Courtney was a visitor at the Brooklyn Gun 
Club’s shoot last Thursday, March 23. He was accompanied by 
U. M. C. Thomas, Rolla Heikes and John J. Hallowell, so the 
Remington-U. M. C. aggregation was well and strongly repre- 
sented. After the shoot the Admiral sailed for Syracuse; Rolla 
Heikes and Hallowell left for Philadelphia, and U. M. C. took 
the train for his bailiwick on the north shore of Long Island 
Sound. 


W. Cashau and R. L. Packard, both of this city, are matched 
to shoot quite a sporting race. The former stands ‘at 30yds.; the 
latter at 28. The event is to come off on Thursday of this 
week, March 30, and is at 50 live birds per man, for a stake of 
$500 a side. This sounds tall, but a forfeit of $100 is already in the 
hands of a stakeholder. The match will be shot at Morfey’s 
Lyndhurst, N. é2 and nothing but the very best birds will 
be trapped for the occasion. 

Entries for the Grand American Handicap—that is, regular 
entries—close on April 4, Tuesday of next week. — Secretary 
Edward Banks imforms us that the entry list is swelling very 
rapidly, and that the number of new men to the Grand American 
Handicap is something een, He confidently looks for 
250 entries, and perhaps more. he man who wins. out in 
such a crowd may well be proud of the handsome cup-he will 
have thoroughly earned. 


On April 5, at Singac, N. J., commencing at 12 M., there will 
be a 2 live-bird handicap, 24 to Firds. $10 entrance, . birds 
extra. Mr. Arthur Bunn, Singac,* N. a is manager. ul 
entries must be sent to him, each one with $5. Sweeps. will 
follow the main event. Trains leave Chambers street W:30 
and 12 o’clock for Little Falls. Electric cars from Erie at 
Paterson to Singac. Stages meet all cars. x, 

At Frenchtown, N. J., March 22, John Rehrig, of Leighton, Pa. 
defeated George Cubberly, of Yardville, Pa., in a ‘at 50 
birds per man, $100 a side, cost of birds to be paid by loser. 
The scores were low, 39 to 34. Cubberly defeated Rehrig.in a 
match at 25 birds, March 9. Same day and place George Page, 
of Trenton, N. J., tied with J. Warford, of Frenchtown, in a 
10-bird match, each killing 6. 

In our columns elsewhere is a diagram of a target and live- 
bird grounds, designed to give the most economical results in 
the space usually devoted to one or the other of the alities of 

~ trap shooting; that is, live birds or targets. The ‘Tiotem has 
the necessary explanatory matter printed — it. The whole is 
sevigned by the famous trap shet Mr, E. D. F , of Utica, 


Rolla Heikes is shooting live birds well, and says that nothing 
less than “25 straight’’ will satisfy in the G. A. He is liable 
to do it too. He got there and he means to. be the 


\ 


th last ss 
ion to the rule, showing that Yighining does some time strike 
in the same place. 
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an extra allowance of 33.2 
targets. Now, if he shoots his average gait he will score 60 per 
cent. of this number, or 19.98, practically 20, thus tieing the 
score of the 80 per cent. man. 

the same principle, a 90 per cent. man would allow an 
80 per cent, man 12.5 per cent. more targets to shoot at, and so 
on. You will notice that this table is intended to put the good 
and the poor (no insinuations intended) shooters on a footin 
such that if each man shoots his average gait the number o 
targets scored by each man will be the same. Of course if a 
man shoots more or less than his average, he will win or lose, 
as the case may be. I am aware that this matter is by -no 
means, new, and possibly some one has devised a system long 
before this; but this table seems so simple (and is theoretically 
correct) I offer it for criticism. | 


7 72 7% 7 8 8 $$ 8 9 92 % 
40.0 44.0 50.0 54.0 60.0 64.0 70.0 74.0 80.0 84.0 90.0 94.0 
34.6 38.4 44.2 48.0 53.8 57.7 63.4 67.3 73.0 76.8 82.7 86.5 
27.2 30.9 36.3 40.0 45.4 49.0 54.5 58.1 63.6 67.2 72.7 76.3 
22.8 26.3 31.6 35.1 40.3 45.6 49.1 52.6 57.9 61.4 66.6 70.1 
16.6 20.0 24.9 28.3 33.2 36.6 41.6 45.0 49.9 55.3 58.3 61.6 
12.9 16.1 20.9 24.2 29.0 32.2 37.0 40.3 45.1 48.4 53.2 56.4 
7.7 10.7 15.3 18.4 23.0 26.1 30.7 33.8 38.4 41.5 46.1 53.8 
4.4 7.4 11.9 14.9 19.4 22.4 26.8 29.8 34.3 87.3 41.8 44.8 
0 2.8 7.1 10.0 14.2 17.1 21.4 24.3 28.5 31.1 35.7 38.5 
2 eves 0 4.1 6.9 11.1 13.8 17.0 20.8 25.0 27.7 31.9 34.7 
0 peew ebee @ 2.6 6.6 9.3 13.3 16.0 19.9 22.6 26.6 29.3 
o epee O 3.9 6.5 10.4 12.9 16.8 19.4 23.3 25.9 
. coos O 2.5 6.2 8.7 12.5 15.0 18.7 21.2 
0” Wao” en00 case 8.6 6.0 8.7 12.2 15.8 18.3 
. ° ee eee cove 0 2.3 5.8 8.2 11.6 14.1 
° ‘sees i. Te coce O 3.4 6.7 9.2 11.5 
. * © 2s ° 2000.8 2.2 6.5 17.7 
* eoee . 2s » sees © 3.2 5.4 
. ° ° o weee @ 2.1 

: ° ° 0 


E. A. Wuistcer Everitt. 

A pleasant companion and a gentleman! shooter, who has 

been shooting in various matches around how York during a 

number of weeks under the shooting name of Dr. Douglas, left 

for his home in Wyoming last week, much to the regret of the 

many friends who learned to esteem’ him in his teo short stay. 
ay he join us again soon. 


It is understood in shooting circles that Neaf Apgar will 
shortly shoot Du Pont pases and do his best to serve the interests 
of the manufacturers of that powder at all the shoots in and around 
New York for the next twelve months. It will be quite familiar 
to see the southpaw Jerseyman facing the traps once more. 


On March 31 Mr. Geo. B. Bliss, Stamford, Conn., informs 
us that there will be an all-day shoot, the magautrap recently 
used at the S rtsmen’s Exposition tournament serving to throw 
the targets. he shoot is open to all. The main event is a ten- 
men team race, with the White Plains Club. 

Messrs. Harvey McMurchy and S. A. Tucker 
a live-bird shoot of the Olympic Gun Club, San Francisco, not 
long since. McMurchy killed 24 straight, 12 in the club event 


and 6 in each of two other events. Tucker killed 10 in the 
club event, losing one dead out. 


A new gun club, the Kingsbridge Gun Club, has been formed at 
Kingsbridge, N. Y & urposes to hold a live-bird and target 
shoot on the second aturday of each month. Mr. B. i. 


Norton, of the Hazard Powder Co. is one of the chief promoters 
of the organization. ? 


. Rolla Heikes and Jim Elliott are still circulating somewhere 
in the vicinity of New York, but there is very little, if any, talk 
of a match at either live birds or targets between these two 


good shots. Something of the kind would liven up matters con- 
siderably. ‘ 


Harold B. Money and W. Cannon, the one-armed shooter, of 
Newark, N. J., are matched to shoot a race at 100 live birds per 


man, for a consideration, but no date has as yet been set for 
the match. 


On April 6, Smith Brothers’ grounds, Foundry and Ferry streets, 
Newark, there will be an open shoot at 20 or 25 live birds, com- 
mencing at 11 o’clock. A wagon will meet the car. Automatic 
traps. 

On Thursday of this week the Riverside Gun Club will hold 
a_ handicap shoot at 25 live birds, $10 entrance, at Riverside 
Hotel, Carlstadt, N. J., commencing at 12 o'clock, 

The return match between the Oceanic Gun Club and the 
Hudson Gun Club has been postponed to April 17. 

Beanaap WATERS. 


articipated in 





Pawling Rod and Gun Club. 


Dover Prains, N. Y., March 26.—Herewith are some com- 
plete scores of our tournament. We shot through the programme 
twice and ended with some miss-and-outs at $1 apiece, at which 
nobody got hurt. Elliott and Tallman shot at 9 in 10-bird 
events; 13 in 15-bird events, and 17 in 20-bird events, after the 
four rounds of extra events. I wish to claim the date of Tuly 4 
for an all-day shoot at targets. Liberal programme; also I am 
going to try and arrange to run a two-day affair Oct. 6 and 7; 

rst day at targets and second day at live birds. We will hold this 
on the Pawling Fair grounds, which has large club house and 
perfectly fitted for a big affair. All income and surplus of our 
sheots go toward stocking streams with trout and the fields with 
birds, and this should appeal to all true sportsmen to help 
along the good work. I claim date thus early so that other 
clubs will not conflict with us. 


No. 11 was at 10 pairs. No, 12 was the merchandise handicap: 





Targets: 10 15 20 10 15 10 15 2010 151020 = Av. 
Events: 1234567 8 9101112 
Be OE FS eee 101218 915 91417 9141718 -830 
eT re 81215 8 8 51014 8121119 -700 
NEE a thnccscncccceceose 711144 812 91313 61311 16 -720 
EEL dacbdccanccccesens 51314 312 81115 9101320 .720 
STOEL caccccccccscts 8 715 810 61213 7101515 -680 
ER cea birds ciecd¥sese sas ob 65; 40 7124913469 .550 
RI TT pre 79 561214 5610.. .650 
DUET witidhasicacackbave see . an Occ 6 ce ae D Be 360 
JAR Bitiott..2.000000005 ee ae Se ee 1319 8 15 17 900 
Extra events; Nos. 13-17 were $1 miss-and-outs: 
Events: 1 23 4 5 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 16 17 
Targets: 10 15 20 10 15 20 10 15 2010 15 10... .. .. .. .. 
SED bce cvoccves 91118 91015 81315 81015 5 341 2 
G Dutcher........ 81314 51415 8 91510114 32891 
Se 91117 71016 81217 81315 4 2 1% » 
C Blandford ........ 91012 71214 81314 91112......... 
A R Elliott....... 81518101317 71217 91215 6 3 8 5 3 
DCULGcbessess ‘ek oh ims On Be Sat ete BE bo te we bs 00 be 
C Sutton ...... ee ef ee ee | Pee eae 
Geo Holmes . ee MEE OR Be Se Gk Gl Sa cet red eevaw ito il ae 
+. RS ape |S ha 'u,, Diop. de Bae aa Cie we oc’ 3%. eo ae 00 on 
F Pike... 36:06: gos! on 06g WP MD ID OE Se “etl gd We, 08 00 
H. NeEtson. 





Auburn Gun -Club, 


Avusurn, Me.—At the annual meeting of the Auburn Gun Club, 
March 25, the following officers were elected: President, O. L. 
Barker; Vice-President, H. A. Fletcher; Treasurer, C. E. Conner, 

e , L. A. Barker. Executive Committee: O. L. Barker, 
H, A. Fletcher, C. E. Conner, L. A. Barker, A. C. Wills. Handi- 
cap Committee: L. A. Barker, H. A. Fletcher, F. E. Francis. 

¢ club had a very successful season for ,’98, having an increase 
of 26 new members and a good balance in the treasury. A fine 
gold badge will be secured and shot for during the season of ’99 
under a oe, system, 25 targets with an allowance of from 
1 to 8 targets. e sent two teams of five men each to the State 
tournament at Waterville, Aug. 30 and #1 and landed the State 
championship by a score of 219 out of 250, thus bringing the State 
shoot to Auburn for 99. 

We are negotiating for new ont within three minutes’ walk 
of the electric cars, and if they are secured, will build a fine 
two-story club house on them. The e shoots will be held 
every Saturda: Four fine Parker trap guns arrived 


- t eee and there was much rejoicing among certain members 


On afternoon six of the went out to the grownte to 
trp the conn guns. After some “cule the trap se was 
Ee ee ees oe et hs es ee 
before any shooting could be indulged in. As the boys 
themselves, the scores were not very large, 
all right, and will be heard from later. 


. Our second annual tournament will be held the last of May 
or first of June, 1. A. Barker, Sec’y. 


but the new guns are 


per cent. of 25, or a total of 33.3 


pacer tesa Ee ae 
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OP CONCENTRATION FOR TARGET AND LIVE BIRO SHOOTING. 


‘THE OBJECT OF THIS PLAN IS TO REDUCE 
MATERIAL, MAKING IT POSSIBLE FOR ONE MAN 
OR CLUB AND TAKE THE PLACE OF FIVE MEN 


WHERE CLUB DONT SHOOT LIVE BIRDS, THIS PLAN CAN BE BUILT STATIONARY, 
AS THE OBJECT OF THIS IS TO SHOOT LIVE BIRDS AWD TARGETS PROM SAME 
SCORE, THUS REDUCING THE AMOUNT OF 
SMALLEST POSSIBLE. 

TRAPS MUST BE SET AS SHOWN ANO WEVER CHANGED, EXCEPT T0 ADJUST THEM. 


IN ALL SHOOTING EXCEPT DOUBLES FIVE MEN UP SHOOT ONE-PIPTH THEIR / 
SCORE BEPORE MOVING. 


ANGLES, KNOWN TRAPS AND UNKNOWN ANGLES, SHOOTER 


SPACE REQUIRED FOR BOTH, TO. THE 


TO SHOOT EXPERT RULE AND REVERSED ER 
Dea Line PULL, SHOOTER STANDS WHERE MARKED 


THE 30 YARD MARK SHOULD BE THE WO. 3 SCORE FOR ALL TARGET SHOOTING. 
CAN BEVSED WITH STANDARD TRAPS, ELECTRIC OR WIRE PULL. 


Boston Gun Club, 


.» March 24.—The second last date of spring 
in the extreme for trap-shooting, an 
ed by the weather clerk, 


series was un 
so many of their selected da 
the Boston Gun Club have come to the conclusion that the 
have a right to complain. 

een wind, hail, 
* Snprovement over good scores o 


f of series have al- 
and the promise 
has not been ful- 


To-day was so very rainy that it would have 
surprise had not a shooter attended, yet eight came out by the 
first train and shot until 5 o’clock, with but one recess for the 
Such devotion to the cause was worth 

ds scores, but the targets were har 
it appeared on the score sheets of afternoon. 
yds. shooters divided honors in the individual 
Leroy and Dennison had 


rain and snow 


better success as r 


ds, and two I 
; in the team event 
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Events 1, 5, 8, known angles 
irs; 4, reverse; 12, same, use 


Ee s—10 kno 5 unkn 3 pairs: 
tongete— #0) ma 6 unl own, 3 pairs 


3 





Team match, 40 targets—10 known, 10 


é , unknown each shooter— 
distance handicap: 





Centredale Gun Club. 
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FULFORD’S PLAN OF TRAP ARRANGEMENT. 


The members of our club are mostly new shooters at the trap, 
but they are trying their level best to increase interest in trap- 
shooting in this State, and for that reason, if for no other, they 
deserve to be used better than that. : 

Our programme for the season of 1899 is as follows: : 

The opening shoot of the season takes place on Saturday, April 
1, and will continue every Saturday afternoon until Oct. 1. Special 
shoots on all legal holidays throughout the year. A 25-target, un- 
known angles, handicap event to be shot for every two weeks, be- 
ginning April 1, and ending Sept. 30, under the following con- 

itions, will also be held. On April 1 shooting will commence 
at 10 A. M. Entrance fee, price of targets. Targets 1 cent 
each. Winner of each shoot receives 5 points; second, 4 points; 
third, 3 points; fourth, 2 points, and fifth, 1 point. The person 
having the most number of points at end of season will receive 
a beautiful gold medal, suitably inscribed; second highest, leather 
un case; third highest, hunting suit (coat and Fem ; fourth 
ighest, shooting blouse; fifth highest, 100 loaded shells; sixth 
highest, Power’s cleaning rod; seventh highest, 50 loaded shells. 
Open to any Rhode Island resident shooter. There must be at 
least five entries, otherwise it will be postponed until next regular 
shoot. Handicaps from 1 to 10 targets extra to shoot at. Handi- 
caps will be changed at the end of ev fourth shoot. Entry 
must be made at least three days before the first shoot with the 
secretary. The dates of the handicaps are as-follows: April 1, 15, 
29. May % 27. June 10, 24. July 8, 22. Aug. 6, 19. Sept. 2, 16, 
30. T shooting will also be encouraged by having two shooters 
choose sides on handicap days. Intervening Saturdays shooters 
can avail themselves icing. Shooting will commence 
at 2 P. M.. It is hoped that every shooter will avail himself of 
the opportunity and enter every event. : * 

We now have five expert traps in conjunction with the magautrap, 

N. F. Retner. 





The Pawtuxet Gun Club. 


Pawtuxet, R. I., March 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: In the 
issue of Forest AND Stream dated March 25 I notice a com- 
munication signed Centredale, in which there appears some rather 
strange nee or rather misstatements, which evidently need 
correcting. At different times this winter there have been similar 
effusions, evidently emanating from the same’ source, in the 
Providence daily pavers, which we did not think it necessary 
to notice, but as the Forest anp Stream is a recognized sports- 
men’s organ, perhaps a statement of a few plain facts would not 
be out of place. Our friend tredale seems to be either 
laborin; under an unaccountable hallucination or else to be 
badly affected with moral strabismus, and in either case should 
be set right if possible. While it is certainly encouraging to 
know that 64 shooters faced the eras, it would be perhaps more 
The’ paragra Ma, “wares, te otieh jally wish to repl 

e jowever, whic es wish to reply is 
this: “The Céntredale is now compoeed of all. the best shooters 
in the State of Rhode Island, as the Providence and Pawtuxet 
gun clubs have disbanded, and the members joined the Centredale, 
making a membership of 74.” Now, we are, of course, glad to 
ktow that 1, b 


the Centredale Gun Club is oe so well, but what 
puzzles us is who Centredale is, and where he gets his informa- 
tion about the 


Pawtuxet G. 

The facts are that the Pawtuxet Gun Club has not disbanded 
has never thought of disbanding, and also has a membership of 
gaactly = Senos = if not * the eee trap shots in “ 
State. e also cl ionship pennant, representing the 
the State, for which, b the way, 
we have not as yet received any challenge from the Centredales, 


We shall open as usual in A and hold fortnightly shoot: 
for badges, ete. "sh Gone nosh da ee oh 
a these — - In the meantime I would request 

to wodtice of any sews pertaining to the Pawtuxet Gun 


ly took part in the shooting: © 


oe will be noticed by you unless signed by some officer of the 
club. 
W. H. Suexpon, 
Vice-President Pawtuxet G. C. 


Trap around Reading. 


Reapinc, Pa., March 25.—Fen Cooper, of Mahano 
Harry Coldren, of this city, will meet on Frida 
shoot the second of a series of three matches. This match will 
be 100 live birds per man, for $100 a side, Hurlingham rules to 
govern. The match will be shot at the Three-Mile House, com- 
mencing at 1:30 P. M. 

March 23.—Arrangements are being made to have Coldren meet 
Clouser, of Gibraltar, at the Three-Mile House, for $100 a side, 
each man to shoot at 100 live birds, 28yds. rise, American Asso- 
ciation rules to govern. The date has not been selected, but 
it will probably be the week after the Grand a Handicap. 

Boyertown, Pa., March 22.—A largely attended live-bird tourna- 
ment took place to-day on the grounds of the Boyertown Rod 
and Gun Club, of this place, when the following events were shot: 


City, and 
arch 51 to 





Events: 1234565 Events: 

Targets 10 5 56 *10 _ Targets: 
Benner .....++++-++ Das tee uD Qe acc 
W Wien .......... 9...... 5 Trumbauer 
Buckwalter ....... 9 5 6 4 9 Emmers 

NUS8 .edcccccccceee 64449 hart . 
BE da chives bdined ce 2 H Wien 
SORAMOE ccccsccsee so ty ve oe 

*Miss-and-out. y 


Mahanoy City, Pa., March 22.—Fen W _ Cooper, of this city, 
hereby oelenges Harvey Clouser, of Gibraltar, Pa., to shoot 
or 100 live birds, for $50 or $100 a side, either Rhode Island 
or Hurlingham rules to_ govern, or Coo is satisfied to shoot 
Clouser 100 live birds, Hurlingham or ode Island rules, loser 
to pay for all birds, and winner to take entire gate money. 
soon can be addressed, care of Opera House, Mahanoy City, 
2. 
Cooper is also willing to shoot Midgey, of Reading, a 50 or 
100-bird race for $100 or $200 a side. _ 
Pottsville, Pa., March 23—At Bossler’s Seven Stars Hotel, 
near here, a sweepstake live-pigeon match was shot to-day. There 
were nine entries, each man to shoot at 7 live birds. Daniel 
Walkner, of St. Clair, won, killing 6 out of 7, while John Schoen- 





buts, of Pottsville, won second money with a score of 5 killed. 
A. E. Finxe. 
Palm Beach Gun Club. 
Patm Beacu, Fla, March.—A private match, $25 entrance, 


100 targets, all standing at the same distance, was shot here, with 
results as follows: : 





Sweepstake at 26 targets: 
eee oe dinate 


WOOO ans ons sccivensescres SR OL 
OB icocetd © eager sseescsoessorssere eteee 
Vio, Diciéch releree, ‘Mr. Sariders scorer 


am, 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


March 2.—After holding the New Jer inanimate target 
championship for just four weeks, Hasta B. Money handed 
= title and the C. cup 


emblematic of the championshi 
Oscar Hesse, of Red Bank, N. J.,. who represents prode 
powder in this country. 

The match was shot on the grounds of the Boilin 
Gun Club, at Rutherford, N. J., the conditions being & 
unknown angles. There was a bad 
thrown exceedingly hard and fast; in 
ed tha 


Springs 
targets, 
ight and the targets were 
, the conditions were 
t good scores were next to an impossibility. Harold 
oney started in like a winner, scoring 18 out of his first 19; 
then he lost, in quick succession, his 20th, 2ist, 24th and 25th, goi 
out with 20. Hesse lost four tar; out of his first 15, but Broke 
all of the last 10 in the first string save one, thus tieing Harold 
Money’s total of 20 for the first 25. 
The a came in the second half of the match. Mone 
lost just 10 out of the first 20, and also 2 out of his last 
scoriag 18 out of the 25, and making his total for the 50 only 
33. esse scored 18, distributing his misses equally, but won 
out with 38 to 33. During the match Harold Money seemed 
to lose his time, getting quite slow at times, and save in the 
first 20 targets, did not at any time show anything like his usual 
good form. , 
After the match the winner was challenged by Capt. A. W. 
Money. The date and place for this match will be fixed later. 


Scores: 
Bitmap, baldar...cscccccccccovssews 11111101111111111111001100—20 
1010100011001011001111001—13—33 
O Hesse, challenger.............0000 1101131101101101111111101—20 


1110101011111101101001111—18—38 








Sweeps were shot as below: 

Events: 123 46 6 Events: 123466 

Targets: 10 15 16 25 25 25 _ Targets: 10 15 15 25 25 25 

wck ... --» 9 81221 2120 James . co co WD oe WD v0 
Apaer 9 910211716 Reed .. - 10 15 15 20 

offett 210 6161611 Taylor .. >. Ee were 
Everett . 7 913181212 Vanderve - 816 1410 
Brinton . €-is §.. sp BM Golo ws... - «- 15 16 16 
Capt Money -- 13 12 21 16 De Wolfe 16 17 18 
H Money ...... .. 11 11 211417 Paul .. ae 2c ae 
SED dspbeonans oo 10 917.... Hatfield . 10 22 11 
MED ‘cisbectes 0s ee Oe ce RENE wodecneshs cn detba 16 14 
ae DAP eee 


East Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., March 24.—The East Side Gun Club’s two-days’ 
shoot, which was held on the Smith Bros.’ grounds, Foundry 
street, ended to-day with a 20-bird event, in which three men 
tied for first place. The events on the first day were at 10 birds, 
28yds, rise, and at 7 birds, 28yds. To-day’s event was at 
birds, $10 entry, 28yds. rise. he weather was raining in the 
forenoon, but cleared off later. 
birds made hard shooting. Scores: 











No. 1. No. 2. 
Schortemeier . -2212211222—10 2222222—7 
Hassinger .. -2121212121—10 11202216 
Geoffroy ... -1122221212—10 1220110—5 
Perment .. -2112210211— 9 2*12*22—5 
EL ncnsubiikhedescsguadobetas - -*112*122*1— 7 01112**—4 
PE ccivenbasvescdsdncssepmscssantee ho : 0112020—4 
ee ee. a eee 
EEE. Sh ctiibche chssas stnevodsensneneneneee 2200022012 — 6 cnn anes 
PEN. casvenbnscdeveouccevacscessecenen 210°022110—- 6 wn eee 
ee 2000100001—- 3 en anne 
No. 3: 
Schortemeier 1222222*222112220102—17 
Hassinger ...... 22*111210010211*2012—14 
SE waneves 21222122112122222022—19 
BENE Sccapecaunveedchsdsepossddbeveonessunenn 21212022222112122221—19 
b Sochbunpiquecsbackpaphbersioy¥euverhauee 21112121102122122111—19 


Seen eee een eee e eee eee eeeeeeseeeeeebeee 


Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, March 27.—The scores of the Hudson Gun On, 
made to-day, are given herewith. No. 6 is the club event, an 
No. 10 a three-cornered match. The scores: 


: 123 
Events: 10 10 10 





45 7 
gets: 15 10 15 10 15 25 
a a ee 96 9138 92214 7 721 
Schubel. .....s.e00+- epee 7656 611 818 9 6.... 
Van Dyne - 10 413 722138 &.... 
Dudley ... . &.. 492313 915 3 
Bock - 8 8 914 9 91020 
Banta cco B 8 BSD ow oc 'ce on 
Kall 4 3 ee 
De Lone SS Dinacon cata Oe 68 
ANE ccccccccccccccccccccccccsevcsossccecs GS Bes 4 06 Se 60 
Shields ..ccccvcccccccccccccsccccceccccocs 77.288... 2 2 
CS Vew Ly ccesccscccccccsccccdssscccesecss oe 00 8 % 9 s lu 
TOMMY ....ccccccrcccecccseccccccccoeeses oe 9 oe 4 7” 
BreWEF .cccccccccsccvcccccsccccvecccesece os B wince ‘we " 
DUIS ccccccccccnveccscoccccccccescsocsnes 8 6. ome 
ERT cocpecoccvccnceseccoceseescoseccess 02 66 09 09 0s ll 
Hansmann ......c.sceeeeecesenes Yedsvece 2333 8117 5& 
Boothroyd .....sceeeceeccccccccceceeseces se se ee os . 5 
EZ ccccccccccccccccccccsccscesenecesoes 22 os #8 O89 08 3 ° 
QERMT ccdcvescocccccccsocccsccsesvccesenece co © merreae oe ae 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 

h 28.—There was an enthusiastic crowd of 
ean the Brooklyn Gun Gun Club’s live-bird shoot 
on the grounds of the Lyndhurst Shooting Association, Lyndhurst, 
N. j., to-day. The weather was most unfavorable and most un- 


in the morning hours. The sky was darkly overcast 
pee forbidding. The Senperature was raw, and there was a 
general badness of weather such as would justly spoil the chances 
of any ordinary shoot. Nevertheless, the shooters came in groups 
till there were as many as could shoot in the programme. _ 

There were some doubts expressed as to the birds; that is to 
say, it was supposed that some of the birds would either be calmly 
contemplative after the traps were opened or would peck tenta- 
tively into the ground on the chance of goviong a a worm, 
but the birds contributed their share, with a bit to spare. In short, 
they were a corking lot of fast, oumeg. birds, which flew with the 
most vigorous determination, and died with discouraging re- 
luctance, so much 50, indeed, that many of them, most incon- 
siderately, it-is true, died out of bounds. Any man who imagines 
that he can admire the plane system and at the same time 
kill some of Tom Morfey’s good birds would only need to try 
them to learn that they are a distinct specialty which require the 
closest attention and the most perfect execution in using the gun. 

Mr. John Wright, managed the shoot. : 

The ‘scores, considering the quality of the birds, were ex- 
cellent. Had there been a stiff wind undoubtedly there would 
have been an appreciable cutting down of them. As it was, out 
of the eighteen competitors in the main ewent, Capt. Money was 
the only shooter who killed 15 straight in the main event. 
Heikes, who was scratch man alone at yds., killed 14, in com- 
pany with Longcake and Martin. 

°. 


1 at 5 birds, $8, birds ensuted, Gree moneys, class shoot- 


urteen entri No. 2, at 15 birds, $10, birds included, 
Rs. pond s shooting, seallesge from 26 to S2yds, had 
eighteen entries. 


miss-a juts were birds extra at 25 cents. 
No. 1, Mcbd rene, a. four moneys, class shooting, 
handicaps 26 to S2yds.: 


U MG, 89 cccccceccccccevccveccceneccccnscsevevcene 02121°221011002—10 
SME Wi inc nncacdyasssedeccescedcccscovcecen 21022122°222271—13 
rtney, 29....... pdobeces scvevedvovoconvecvcceccees *22221121020021—11 











A stiff north wind and good ° 


an egntoute—No. 3: 
al : ‘ 
Reed, 28 






Money, 
Fairmont, 28 


Banks, 23 
5: 


Moffett, 28 
H Money, 29... 
Hallowell, 29 


NE, EDs osvnccseseses 22121120—7 


















Morfey, 30 ...... hos weit 122222*—6 
Hallowell, 29 ... - »1222222—7 
Heikes, eed 220 —2 
Moffett, 28 .. 1210 -—3 
Bissett, 27 -1222220—6 
Bunn, 27 .. -2211211—7 
Capt. Money, 2220 
H Money, ee -10 1 
Hallowell, 30° ....s000ceeee0s 0-0 
Cashau, pes 0-0 
Moffett, 28 . 
UMC, 27. 0 —0 
Heikes, 220—2 
__. _ Ae. 120—2 
Bunn, 28 0 4) 
hau, ie 2210 —3 
Fairmont, 28.. 12* —2 
Dekssccsebes 212220 —5 


Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


At the regular weekl 
Club at the Cobb’s Hilf r; 
coho. announced his 
week. He will remain 
American Handicap. 
made a straight 


and Weller shot in their usual 

out his new Smith gun, and did 
noticeable that a number of 
this spring, 


shoot of the Rochester Rod and Gun 
es and 
i tention « 
in the metropolis and practice for the Grand 
». Glover did 
string at the traps, 
score of 9 out of a possible 10 targets 

good 


s, Sim Glover, the club’s 
going to New York nex 
some excellent shooting. He 
and followed this up with a 
in the double rises. Worth 

The former brought 
great execution with it. It was 


the members have purchased new guns 
and several of them had them with them. 


One of the events was what is called the “25-bird—miss-and-rest.”” 
A man shoots until he misses and then steps back and allows 


his adversary or adversaries to shoot. 

first man again takes his position for the traps. 

Weller were the oy contestants. 
er 


retired with a miss on his 10th target. 


the 7th target. Wel 


When all have missed, the 
Meyer and 
He made his first miss on 


oo shot and smashed the target, but missed the next target 
an 


resigned. 


Weller got a line on 4 targets, 


and missed his 


2d. Meyer broke the next 19 targets, and won the match. The 


scores follow: 








Events: yi eh ee . 8 7 8 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 15 10 15 
Weller 80793 728 9 2B 
Worth Be Be 
Borst Bee ML. 06. 
Gibson 7s 9. 2B 
McCord Seo es am 
Mosher Se « we 
Parsons ie eM ee 
Meyer 9.86 82 
Glover ep 00 66 es of 
SEE aGstibhnntpsesavnpasnanecbeesipenibe ob S ee ee Ge ee 
Rogers o tm ee 
y 11 10 10 10 1-7 
01 10 10 11 Li—1 
Mosher $0! oe 66 0d 0 
McCord 20 00 06 00 
Worth os eee 
Glover ° 
Rogers 
Twenty-five birds, miss and rest: 
RURE . cine Sédscoveowavpecphesetenseeien 1111101010.11111111111111111—25 
MEME chovcestvnanssscbetpenneoessarkeee 111111111011110 —13 


The prize handicap contes' 
29, April 5, 12, 19, 26, May 
two gold badges, which have 


to 


en donated, one by Mr. 
Griffith, of Rochester, and the other by the Dent 


be shot on the dates of March 
, 17, 24 and 31, have for prizes 


Thos, 
Dog Medicine 


Co., of Chicago, together with two extra prizes to be purchased 


with the entrance money, will 


be shot for on the above dates. 


A single entrance fee of 50 cents will be charged each shooter 


who wishes to enter the series of shoots, and the mone 


ceived will be divided 60 and 40 


and fourth prizes, winner to have selection o 
Members may enter the contest on either of the 


dates mentioned and not later. 


so re- 
per cent., respectively, for third 
zes purc! c 

rst three 


Members missing any single 


day contest may on the next week, and not later, shoot a score 


for the one missed. The maximum score to be 25. 


Members ma 


shoot until their score is satisfactory. At any time after the 10t 
shot he can re-enter for new score as many times as he desires. 
Members must notify the scorer before shooting if it shall be his 


official score or for practice only. | 
Members having credits ma 


high guns at each shoot. — 
lenge each other for individual 


Four credits will be given the 


t chal- 
contests by sting such chal- 


lenge at club house at least one week in advance, with equal 


to challenged 
‘All ties must 


notice 
count. 


four shooters having the greatest number of 


of shoot, May 31. 


The committee reserve the right to change the followi 
Myers 25, Glover 25, 


cap at any time: 
26, Weller 27, Norton 28, Case 
sons 29, Foley 29, Mosher 29, 


Rickman 30, -Galbraith 30, Fulton 31, 
Lowden 
29, Schleyer 


32, Wray 32, Summer 32, 
Cutting 35, Gibson 33, Hadle 


arty. All challenges must be shot to 
Be shot off. 


Prizes will be awarded the 
close 


McCord 26, B er 

er e 

a Bove Keay Pa 

be ay 30, ao 30, 
shner esn 

ae te! Daly 2, 

Members not men- 


at 


> s 
asse 
Ker 


tioned in the above list will _be han 


Committee: 


earance. : 
Weller. 


osher and J. L. 


! ir first 
Le handicap pet ceed Ak 





Kingsbridge 


Gun Club. 


New Yorx, March 22.—We have just organized a new gun club 
at Kingsbridge, and I herewith send you the list of officers and also 
of the members up to date. You will from time to time receive 
scores made by the members of this club. It is our intention to 
hold a shoot on the second Saturday of each and every month, 


fficers: President, 
Godwin; Treasurer, 
Godwin; Lieut. Mr. 
ton. 
°NMembers: C. A, Freese, M. 
Cortlandt Godwin, Louis Bran 
and Max F. Schmittber, 
55 West gd oS 
+ Picken, est s' : We 
Gilbert Sutton, 272 West 139th 
street. 


ive birds and 
be for live s bts. Louie Bes 
r. 


liver Brandt; Captain, 
M. R. Weightman; Referee 


R. Wei 
Rimesbaidee N'Y; GW. Silberbo 

er, Kings ~+13G W. S rm, 
“C. Picken, 18 West ‘137th street; J. A: 


Brandt; » Mr. Cortlandt 
Mr. Raynor 


r. B. H. Nor- 


Ww tman, Raynor Godwin, 
Brand: Carl Moller 
H. Picken, 61 West 113th street; 
street; B. H. Norton, 46 Cedar 





B. H. Norton. 
Catchpole Gun Club. 
N. Y., March 22—The followi: were made 
mumbers of the Gan Club todas. ‘The club will give 
2 programme shoot on 30, at 1 P. M. ; 


Wadsworth ........06seceeeeeeeseeeeeeAMELETISEEII110011111101—22 


Fowler sevenconsesenesepeenenes vo seen iia a uaaeS ae 


T0101 OOLILILLLLOLII11—20 


11101011111112011111 17-79 






[Avni 2, rfgg. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Emerald Gun Club. 


Brooklyn’ N. Y., March %1.—The first monthly shoot in the 
Emerald Gun Club’s year was held to-day at Dexter 
attendance, as usual, was large, no on than p vals i men 





competing, of on three—Heikes, Hallowell and Courtney—were 
Dr pipiens, 28... .1211222221—10  Ellerhorst, 25.......1120122020— 
$ “ bf eee € jiebrmen, is. ago 7 
Dr O'Connell, 29.. 292712129 Dr O'Donsiius, 25. 22aMiaieore ¢ 
R RE 2112212021— 9 Scheubel, 25........ 0200222012— 6 
a A ds, 29..... 2222202222— 9 R Weightman, 26..220020*212— 6 
B H a 

: 20*0*01122— 5 
G 

G 

E 

c 

T 

B : -2*0000010*- 

b 1 RH isthe, 2 ao 
j 0010222222 Courtney, 30. * 


*AG Copstnsy, 30.002112222*— 7 


*. AMEND, Sec y. 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, March 26.—Herewith are the scores of Brooklyn Gun 
Club of Saturday, March 25. We had a very good Sttendence. 
The weather was very disagreeable, making hard shooting: 


Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 15 15 15 15 26 25 25 
ye snbenbeeeeccepictesecbsescsee 967 8 91212..101921.. 
SL, scnatasendbuneahsiaenae 66.. 6 8 8 712..17162 
Brigham ...........+ I I 6 56 8 8 8 7 91111 18 16 2 
SD dncckipectioondvecbeaied 8 910..1011 913..2123. 
SEES Sede cccoscvccdocsccscneoces 10 9....1018 8 918....21 
yomoeut pebbbdsoouteeseunecceseres 3 : a °. oo By: ee 6s 
BD imeccccccccceccecccccccccceseose oo e oe ee i es 
BEE Gkecnpodbetescentcesssovinese on S.. 954.B. 8H. oa 
ne Sadeeesknobugeys>poceces’ Pe 9121 euene 
L eebebebhbs eheyeussenas senses oo ce oe 1 18 
PED wuades ends oveiseesesscend Bae. O55. wate ‘'BobRe 
Minin se +eGhcibiiiealeliieameasel. alan FS Peers pt 
Joun S. Wricut Manager. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Woodlawn, L. I., March 18—The return match between the 
Crescent Athletic Club and the New Utrecht Gun Club was shot 
at the grounds of the latter to-day. The race was shot in a 
pouring rain, which made the contestants uncomfortable and 
the scores low. The live-bird event, which followed the team 
race, resulted in a victory for Jere Lott, who was the only Cres- 
cent. man to kill straight. He was presented with an oak 
plaque, on which was the emblem of both clubs in silver, and 
offered by the home club, to be shot for by the guests. Some of 
the New Utrechts shot along in an optional sweep. Scores: 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 
11111 














Be PRONE 55. Cr sncpendp cobcstsencdne (01111001111111101111—21 
Capt Mone «+ -1101111011110010111111111—20 
Cc Dudley 1110111110111110100111111—20 
G H Pierce -1111111101100011011101110—18 
G E Grei 110011.1011101011111110110—18 
P E George . -0100111101111101110011110—17 
F A Thompson -1010111111011000010101011—15 
Gaughen ....... 1011011100101110111110000—15 
V H Thompson 1011100101100111100101100—15 
EE cotatanedescanhsschele 0001010010111111111100100—14 
Eas IEE a ccuvoescisesnsnecnsesoee 0100101101111001010010011—13 
RAN . wiBovonecccseccesansl 0001110011100111011010010—13—199 
Crescent Athletic Club. 
EE LE SIL RS 101111111111111111011—22 
ee -1111100111101101111101111—20 
A, Rhett 2.20000. -0010101110110111111110111—18 
AER  seccvcese -1110111101110110111110010—18 
DT ET cecosSkecdeeesedees -1111001111110011101000101—16 
SI <6 kins Gapsesanecshebseastin 1100110001001111110011101—15 
} SEO novssnebesocsesesecsseun 0011011101111101001001110—15 
DME iiee nia an 6bbedNonevevesnvanbare 1010111110001001001011010—13 
OS Pee 1001011010101000101101011—13 
ih SE ‘edicoentdnescceeuseokdenal 110011110010000111010101—13 
EE rs. 1100001000110111000011001—11 
ER 7e Be IER» oscvectcescccsendl 0001010000010110110010000— 8—182 
Trophy shoot: 
Crescent. New Utrecht. 
3 t 2202212—6 z € aoe eebecsoccced mantis -7 
7s MOTE... cccccccce 
A Ow PT  sdesbsiessectstl 
G 00w er ». 11210116 
i. 1112221—-7 F A Thompson....... 1222120—6 
020w G __ REEF 12*2222—6 
L Gaughen...........+. 2222022—6 
} 21*2211—6 Dr Shepard............ 0122222—6 
2222202—6 Capt Money............ 1221221—7 
C 1212022—6 MEOMAY iaivecdceised 
G - -10222122—6 W H Thompson....... 1221222—7 
H .-1*%0w G H Plercy...icecseces 7 
Cc 200w W Cropsey.......... 
H 12112—5 Capt Money.............. 1*21%*—3 
G W Piercy 1201-4 GH Hagadorn.......... 102%2—-8 





March 25.—The semi-monthly shoot of the New Utrecht Gun 
Club was held at Woodlawn to-day. The birds were a lot. 
No. 1 was the regular club shoot; No. 2 the New Utrecht handi- 
cap; No, 3 the quarterly shoot; No. 4 the monthly shoot; No. 6 


a sweep at 8 birds. rs. Lindsley shot along as a guest, and 
did well. Scores: 

No. 1. No.2. No.3. No. 4 
Maggic Murphy, A, 28. 21002—3 212 2010w 
F hompson, A, 29.:....0111101222 —8. 12122—5 11222—5 102214 





H Thompson, A, 


M 





Otis, B, 29.......... a 
SB Toplitz, B, 28......... 000; 
Mrs Lindsley, guest....... 2220022120—7 20222—4 202224 ..... 
TEED 5 ofa ctuebucdsssie Tabdensior 222014 22010—8 222225 
No. 5: 
Ee A Thompson....... 02220212—-6 S B Toplitz........... 20221102—6 
Bvasecenbentevuet 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. . 
—_—_—_—_—_—— 
SIX-DAY TOUR TO OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, AND WASHINGTON VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


of the present series of sonally. conducted tours 
to Old Point Comfort, ‘and Washington vis the Pose 
sylvania Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia on Sat- 
urday, April 1, affording a delightful Easter outing. 

Tickets, incl transportation, meals en route in both direc- 
and ge, hotel accommoda- 
and Washington, and 
every neces: 
at rats of 


tions at Old "Point! Comiort, Rb 
carriage mon pense 
fore Pare of eS i Bt hom New 

Brooklyn an ewark; $32.50 from Tren > from 

i ia, and proportionate rates from other stations, 
OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 

Tiekets to Old Point Comfort only, incl 
one three-fourths days’ board 








